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General Directions for Knitting and Crocheting, etc. 


In’ order to facilitate the manufacture of the knitted and 
crocheted garments contained in this number, patterns are given 
of almost all. the articles made in this manner. Before begin- 
ning the knitting or crochet-work cut the pattern for the garment 
of net, and sew together the pieces according to the corresponding 
figures. ‘The edge at which each part should be commenced is 
specially mentioned in the description of each article. For the 
manner of widening and narrowing see as follows: 

TunisIAN OR AFGHAN CrocHeET Srtitcu (Victorra STitTcH) 
anp VarieT1es.—Crocheted articles are for the most part worked 
in the common Tunisian or Afghan stitch, or some variety thereof. 
All Tunisian stitches are worked in pattern rows, each of which 
counts two rounds—one round going forward, in which the stitches 
are taken up, and one round going backward, in which the stitches 
are cast off. The widening and narrowing in crocheting in the 
Tunisian stitch take place in the middle of the work or on the 
outer edge. When the widening is to be done in the middle of 
the work, take up each extra stitch from a horizontal slip stitch 
between two vertical veins in the first round of a pattern row. If 
the narrowing is to be done in the middle of the work, work off 
two or three stitches together as one stitch in the second round 
of the pattern row, and in the following round take up one stitch 
only from these two or three veins. When only a few stitches 
are to be narrowed or widened on the outer edge, it is done in a 
similar manner, If a large number of stitches is to be widened 
on the onter edge, make.a' foundation of the requisite length on 
the left side of the work. From these foundation stitches take up 
the requisite number of stitehes for the widening in the first round 
of the corresponding pattern row. For the widening on the right 
side of the work, work the requisite number of chain stitches after 
working one pattern row, and from each of these take up one or 
more stitche# in the following round. If a large number of 
stitches is to be narrowed, pay no attention to the requisite num- 
ber of stitches of the previous round at the corresponding point. 

The widening and narrowing in knitting is also done in various 

































For pattern ree Supplement, No. XVI., Figs, 54-57, 





»—Kyxittep anp Crocnet Waits Zernyr Worstep Jackrt.—Back, 


ways. In order to widen, either knit two stitches together as one 
stitch, or else cast on the number of stitches to be widened at the 
end of each round. In order to narrow, either knit off two or 
three stitches together as one stitch, or else slip the first of two 
stitches, knit off the second, and draw the slipped stitch over the 
knitted stitch. If a large number of stitches is to be narrowed 
at the sides of the work, they are cast off at the beginning of the 
corresponding round, For such knitting as requires a very long 
foundation, the latter may also be crocheted in chain stitch; in 
this case take up the upper vein of each stitch of the foundation 
on the knitting-needle. 

The abbreviations in crochet-work are, pr. (pattern row), st. 
(stitch), sc. (single crochet), sl. (slip stitch), sde. (short double 
crochet), de. (double crochet), ste. (short treble crochet), ch. 
(chain stitch), p. (picot). In knitting, k. (1 stitch knit plain), 
p. (1 stitch purled), sl. (slip), t. t. o. (thread thrown over), n. 
(narrow), w. (widen). > signifies a repetition of the design from 
there to the end of the round; this will not be referred to in the 
descriptions given, as a matter of course. Having finished the 
separate parts of a garment, stretch them, with the wrong side 
uppermost, together with the corresponding pattern, on a wooden 
board, and dampen them, in order that they shall become straight ; 
after which crochet, knit, or sew them together according to the 
corresponding figures. 


Knitted and_ Crochet White Zephyr Worsted 
Jacket, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts jacket is knitted with fine white zephyr worsted in an 
open-work design, and is trimmed with narrow strips worked in 
loop stitch and with bows of blue gros grain ribbon. Figs. 54-57, 
Supplement, give one-half the pattern for the jacket. Begin all 
the parts on the under edge with a crocheted ch. foundation of 
the requisite length, take up the upper veins of the st. on the 
knitting-needles (use fine wooden needles or very coarse steel 
knitting-needles), and work the design, always knitting plain, as 
follows: 1st round.—Alternately work 3 st. on the next st. (1 
k., 1 p., 1 k.), and k. the following 3 st. crossed as 1 st. 2d 
round.—On each st. of the preceding round knit one st. 3d 
round.—Like the first round, but transpose the design figures, 
working 1 k., 1 p., and 1 k. on that st. which was formed of the 
3 st. knit off together, and knit off the following 3 st. together 
as 1st. 4th round.—Like the second round. Repeat these four 
rounds continually, widening or narrowing in the requisite man- 
ner on the outer edge in order to obtain the shape of the pattern. 
(For widening and narrowing see general directions.) Having 
finished all parts, sew up the back and fronts from 24 to 25 and 
from 27 to 28 from the under side with overhand stitches, join 
the back with the basque according to the corresponding figures, 
having first pleated the basque on the upper edge as shown by 
the illustration, and surround the jacket all around the outer edge 
with one round of sc. Sew up the sleeves from 29 to 30, crochet 
in a similar manner on the under edge, and set them into the 
armholes, bringing 30 on 30 of the fronts. For the trimming 
strips which are set on the outer edge of the jacket, work with 
zephyr worsted and finer needles a foundation of 5 st., and knit, 
going backward and forward, all plain, as follows: 1st round,— 
SIL. the first st. and work 1 st. on each foundation st. 2d round. 
—Sl. the first st., insert the needle in the next st. as if going to 
knit it plain, wind the worsted three times around the right 
needle and the forefinger of the right hand at the 
same time; for the loops draw the several layexs 
of worsted on the right needle through the st. 
which has not been knit off, and drop the st. from 
the left needle and the loops from the finger. Now 
take the fourfold. st. on the right needle on the 
needle in the left hand and knit it off crossed. 
Proceed in a similar man- 
ner with the next two st., 
and knit off the last (fifth) 
st. plain without forming 
loops. Work these two 
rounds alternately until 
the strip has gained the 
requisite length. For the 
belt make a foundation 
of the requisite length, 
and on it knit 10 rounds 
in the open-work design 
described above. Work 
a round of sc. all around 
the belt, then a round of 
bar scallops, which are 
worked as follows: * 1 
se. on the next sc., 2 ch., 
pass over 1 st. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 de. on the 
next st., 2 ch., pass over 
1 st. of the preceding 
round. Line the belt with 
white lustring, furnish it 
with hooks and eyes for 
closing, and fasten it in 
the back at the bottom of 
the waist. On the upper 





Fig. 2.—Ksttrep anp Crocnuer Wuite Zernyr Worstep Jacket, —Fxront, 


corners of the jacket set blue gros grain ribbons, which are tied 
in a bow in adjusting the jacket. ‘The remaining bows are set on 
as shown by the illustration. 





A NEW USE FOR SKELETON LEAVES. 


FEW years ago the manufacture of skeleton leaves, and their 

arrangement into bouquets, was one of the most engrossing 
and fashionable employments among ladies of taste in things 
beautiful and curious. At the holiday season, in almost every 
store where such things were admissible, were to be seen great 
varieties of these bouquets, of different styles and sizes, under 
glass shades or in deep frames, all of which were in demand, 
and at remunerative prices. Indeed, many ladies realized very 
large annual profits from the sale of them; and although the 
process had occupied them on many a hot day in summer, when 
they might have been more pleasantly and healthfully employed, 
yet the hope of a future harvest had cheered them on through 
all the disagreeable stages of the work, and was at length fully 
realized. But after a few years these beautiful things, which had 
been so greatly admired, became quite common, and, as a conse- 
quence, lost their charm together with their novelty, until now 
one scarcely sees them any where, or, if they are occasionally 
found in some parlor corner, they are seen to be discolored and 
spoiled—for the whitest will change with time. Yet, no doubt, 
there are persons who still have on hand stores of these perfect 
leaves that they would be glad to turn to some account, if only a 
new method could be thought of. The plan we are to describe 
may, perhaps, be worth the trying, and will certainly be very 
different from any previous style of arrangement. 

Take panes of white glass, and arrange the leaves, which must 
be entirely white and perfect, in graceful groups upon them, using 
white thread of various sizes to represent stems, vines, and ten- 
drils. When you have decided how to place them, touch them 
slightly with gum-arabic here and there, and this will hold 
them in their intended positions. Lace patterns will furnish the 

































For pattern see Supplement, No, XVI., Figs, 54-57. 
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best guides. When they are done, the whole 
pane may be covered with a piece of wash blonde, 
which will add much to the effect, causing it to 


ful sprays, they may be made to resemble closely 
the figures on a costly point appliqué curtain. 
For transom-windows they will be equally suit- 
able, and algo for lamp or gas-light screens. We 
merely give the idea, and there will be found 
many ways of applying it to the various require- 
ments of individual occasions. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, OcroBer 5, 1872. 











&& Witu the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Seventh Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPEr’s WEEKLY. 





Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
és commenced a@ NEW NOVEL dy CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” will be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

1 New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARs, 





tae A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Lady's Princesse Polonaise Walking Suit 
will be published with our next Number. For 
Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 663. 

3 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Walking, 
Home, and Evening Dresses ; Children’s Suits ; 
Mantelets, Worsted Hoods, and Capes ; new Belts 
and numerous Fancy Articles ; together with rich 
literary and artistic attractions. 





THE KITCHEN. 


eg must be, we suppose, because the truth 
‘& of the proverb, “The devil supplies the 
cooks,” is taken for granted that such in- 
fernal quarters are often provided for them. 
When tortured by the dyspeptic agonies 
which are easily traceable to their perver- 
sion of the good things of this life, and suf- 
fering from the dispensation of the various 
evils which they seem to delight in inflicting 
upon mankind, it is not hard to believe in 
the demoniacal origin of most of our cooks. 
It is, however, well worth our while, as we 
are at their mercy, to make the attempt to 
turn them from their vicious ways. This, 
difficult as it may be, is presumed to be pos- 
sible, for as Uncle Toby thought there was 
a reasonable hope for the salvation of even 
Satan himself, it may be inferred that there 
is a fair chance for the conversion of his imps 
of mischief in our kitchens. We shall find 
that by bettering their ordinary places of 
abode, and surrounding them by all the best 
appliances for good, a tendency to this much- 
desired result will be effected. 

It is a well-established fact that human 
character and conduct are greatly dependent 
upon the material life of the being. Pure 
air, clear light, a proper dryness of the at- 
mosphere, and a well-regulated temperature 
exercise not only a wholesome effect upon 
the body, but a beneficial influence upon the 
mind. Energy, docility, and a cheerful per- 
formance of duty are dependent upon the 
very air that is breathed. Morals and ma- 
sonry are thus closely connected, and a bad- 
ly constructed house or room may, in shut- 
ting out the pure breath of heaven, close in 
the heart against the best influences of the 
virtues. 

To have good cooks we must have good 
kitchens. These require to be not only pro- 
vided with all the essential implements of 
the necessary handiwork, but to be made 
comfortable, cheerful, wholesome, and con- 





venient abodes for those who are forced to 
spend most of their daily life in them. 

It is a misfortune, we think, that by the 
ordinary mode of building houses in this 
country, the kitchen is made more or less an 
under-ground apartment. It is thus general- 
ly difficult to secure that supply of air and 
light especially necessary for a room where 
there must be a superabundance of heat at 
all seasons, and an accumulation of various 
odors to be got rid of, and the delicate ma- 
nipulation of the work requires the clearest 
vision. The kitchen, being placed below 
the rest of the house, has, moreover, the sig- 
nal disadvantage of tending to poison with 
its reeking odors the atmosphere of the 
whole building. It should be situated, if 
possible, on the ground-floor, and contiguous 
but not subjacent to the main structure, 
and, for convenience sake, closely connected 
with all the domestic offices, pantries, store- 
rooms, larder, laundry, and scullery, if the 
importance of the mansion should admit of 
such extensive appurtenances. The sinks 
and water supply should never be too re- 
mote, and it will be convenient to have a 
special coal closet or cellar nearer at hand 
for the cook than the large general deposi- 
tory for fuel. 

Much of the ruinous waste of American 
kitchens is due to the unnecessarily large 
fires used. From traditional habit and ig- 
norance our cooks persist in thinking that a 
great conflagration is necessary to be got up 
for even the smallest dinner, and will raise 
as much of a blaze to broil a single lamb 
chop as to roast a whole ox. This may be 
somewhat due perhaps to the peculiar con- 
struction of the American cooking range. 
It has always been a surprise to us that the 
stove of the French has not been adopted, 
who contrive by its means to broil a cutlet, 
boil a soup, or stew a ragout at the shortest 
possible notice with the smallest quantity 
of fuel. A handful or so of charcoal suffices 
in France for the essentially good cooking 
of an ordinary family, while in America 
bushels of coal are burned for the essentially 
bad. 

The kitchen should be of a simple and 
regular construction, free from hidden cor- 
ners and all kinds of nooks favorable to de- 
posits of dust and dirt and the encourage- 
ment of slatternliness. No cupboards or 
closets ought to be allowed. A dresser with 
exposed shelves above and broadly opening 
drawers below is all that is requisite for 
convenience. This should be made of un- 
painted white wood, in order that it may. 
invite a daily scrubbing with soap and hot 
water, and be all the better for it. The 
floor of the kitchen might be of white tiles, 
and should never be covered with matting 
or any thing like a carpet. The best orna- 
ments are ranges of well-polished tins, bright 
coppers, clean plates, and a general purity, 
neatness, and order. 

Where the house is of a size to admit of 
it, a room apart from the kitchen should be 
appropriated for the use of the cook and 
other servants during their meals and tem- 
porary moments of relief from work. This 
room should have every homely comfort and 
convenience, and though the fears of anx- 
ious housekeepers may be aroused lest their 
servants should be “spoiled,” we venture 
the suggestion that a shelf of suitable books 
be provided for their use. Among them 
there might be, in addition to the treatises 
on cookery and such-like, a few works of 
simple instruction and diversion. So far 
from “spoiling servants,” of which our sus- 
ceptible ladies of the house are so fearful, 
it is a sure means of improving them. By 
such opportunities of reformation and moral 
elevation they will acquire aptitude for their 
work and willingness to perform it, and we 
shall have more docile, contented, faithful, 
and intelligent servants. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Putting the Best Hoot Forward. 


N Y DEAR JAMIE,—When we boys were 

going to a neighbor's to take tea, my 
grandmother, after surveying us all to see 
that every thing was in order, opened the 
door and gave us her last injunction, “Now, 
boys, put your best foot forward.” The old 
lady always did it. Indeed, she had no oth- 
er foot than the best, and a thousand times 
when I have been wrestling with Satan in 
my small way, I have groaned to see how 
easy excellence seemed to be to her, and 
wondered why every body was not born as 
good as she. If I said so, my grandmother 
smiled and told me that when I grew older 
and read “ Peter Wilkins,” I should find that 
the flying islanders had a covering which 
fitted so precisely that it was like the skin. 
“ But it was not the skin,” she said; “it was 
skillfully put on.” I did not understand at 
the time what she meant. But I have since 


learned that she was hinting to me that 
what I called her excellence was, perhaps, 
no easier to her than to others, but was the 
result of an unbending resolution always to 





put her best foot forward. She had early 
learned and practiced the lesson which was 
taught by my earliest school-mistress in say~ 
ing, “It is not enough not to mean to do 
foolish or careless or mischievous things ; we 
must mean not to do them.” My grand- 
mother had learned the difference between 
not to mean and to mean not. 

Perhaps the admonition to put the best 
foot forward seems to you a piece of Poor 
Richard wisdom, in which a kind of selfish 
thrift is always a little conspicuous. “A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” says Farm- 
er Tightfist; and every dollar he can lay 
hand upon he sends to the bank, while his 
fences tumble down and his house is as bare 
as his barn. He saves the penny, but he 
loses the pennyworth. But Poor Richard 
can justly plead that he is not responsible 
for perversions of his proverbs. If a man 
does not know that often the best way to 
save his penny is to spend it wisely, it is not 
Poor Richard’s fault. It is the letter that 
killeth in his gospel as in all others. Farm- 
er Tightfist’s idea of putting the best foot 
forward is to hide the worse foot. His ap- 
plication of the proverb would be to put all 
the fair, sound apples at the top of the bar- 
rel, where they would certainly be seen, and 
to fill in with small and poor fruit. If he 
could bring himself to paint his house, he 
would suppose that to put the best foot for- 
ward meant to paint the front, which every 
body sees, and to let the rest of the house 
shift for itself. 

And whoever looks closely at merchandise 
and buildings would suppose that Farmer 
Tightfist had great influence in the world. 
I fear that even the magnificent cathedral 
of Saint Rainbow’s puts its best foot forward 
in this poor way; for while its front is free- 
stone, wrought in flowers and twisted col- 
umns, its sides are cheap brick. Sometimes 
this superficial splendor takes such hold of 
my imagination that as I sit in the dim relig- 
ious light of the noble oriel-window and think 
of the wretched cheap bricks, I wonder if 
our good rector puts his best foot forward 
in the same way as the church itself, and 
whether under all that spotless lawn and 
silk there is soiled linen or a torn coat. So 
in the political convention and caucus what 
a prodigiously fine foot is put forward! I 
sit in the gallery, and am confounded by the 
ardor of patriotism which I perceive beneath 
me. I had begun, perhaps, to suspect that 
selfishness was stealing into public life, I had 
begun to fear that noble thoughts and great 
purposes were dwindling and vanishing. But 
Iam entirely reassured. Here is a body of 
men who, at great personal sacrifice, have 
come together to save their country and to 
restore purity and simplicity and economy 
and all the cardinal virtues to public affairs. 
’Tis refreshing ; I am deluged with fine sen- 
timents. 

It is very provoking to discover presently 
that what I have been contemplating is only 
the best foot—a foot decorated, indeed, for 
that very occasion, and put forth in such a 
highly ornamented condition that it seems 
as deserving of profound respect as the em- 
broidered slipper of the Pope seems to the 
pious faithful to merit the humblest rever- 
ence. I say with enthusiasm to my neigh- 
bor in the gallery, who is observing the scene 
with a smile that seems to me almost cynic- 
al, “Surely, Sir, this is an inspiring spec- 
tacle! There is that honorable gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, and who has ut- 
tered words that would have cheered the 
sturdy soul of old Sam Adams himself, who 
demands integrity and high principle and 
conscience and morality in politics with a 
fluent and flowery eloquence which enchants 
me. What is hisname? Who is this com- 
bined Cato and Marcus Aurelius—this aven- 
ging angel of purification, if I may so express 
myself?” 

“That ?” responds my semi-cynical neigh- 
bor. “That is Leech. Don’t you know 
Leech ?” 

I know him too well. He is a political 
“shyster.” He is a man of such craft that 
nobody believes him to be honest; who, 
without the grasp or the accomplishment 
or the inspiration of a statesman, makes 
politics a trade ; lives by the dicker of place ; 
is a back-stairs intriguer, and a pander to 
the prejudices of ignorance and jealousy. 
And it is he whose eloquence I have found 
so enchanting! It is he who has been sono- 
rously demanding integrity and conscience! 
It is hie whose tone was so lofty that I felt as 
if the best of the rest of us were mean and 
groveling fellows, as when I have been to 
see the Shakers the whole world outside 
seems to be disorderly and dirty. 

“Do you know why he is so vehement?” 
asks Cynicus, for it is evidently he. 

“T supposed just now it must be from his 
burning sense of indignation with corrup- 
tion and incompetence,” I answer. 

“Indeed!” says Cynicus; and looking at 
me for a moment, we both laugh gently, 
and say no more. 

Leech and his comrades are putting the 
best foot forward. But the misery of it is 





that there is nothing behind. They have 
laid the fair, sound apples upon the top, and 
there is not even poorer fruit to put below. 
There is nothing but shavings and sawdust. 
Their best foot is a fine profession. But if 
any body should reason from the appearance 
of that foot to the character of the whole 
figure! Maelzel’s automaton chess-player 
used to make a sound that was thought to 
signify “check!” But if any body had 
therefore supposed that the automaton was 
aman! 

Surely this can not have been what my 
grandmother meant. She did not mean to 
encourage false pretenses. She did not mean 
that a squalid and filthy figure should thrust 
forth a jeweled foot ; nor yet that every thing 
should be sacrificed to appearances, which 
was the principle of Cousin Nabby, who had 
no carpet upon the floor of her parlor and 
no furniture in it, but who hung silk and 
lace curtains in the windows, because, she 
said, they can be seen, and we must put the 
best foot forward. My grandmother was 
the soul of honesty, and when she gave us 
that advice she can not have meant to ap- 
prove the brick sides of Saint Rainbow’s, or 
the wooden spire upon the stone tower paint- 
ed to resemble stone. She no more meant 
this than Poor Richard meant that every 
penny slipped into an old stocking was a 
penny saved. You must be as wise as Poor 
Richard before you can profit by his prov- 
erbs. Twopence spent is often a shilling 
saved. Nobody knew it more truly than 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, the mis- 
fortune of poverty often is that it can not 
save because it can not spend. 

If I would know what my grandmother 
meant, I must observe what she did. While 
she was a housekeeper she had a very plain 
house, for she was not rich. There were 
not carpets upon all the floors, nor cloths 
upon the tables, but every floor and table 
was swept and washed so that each had a 
burnished look; and often in Paris after- 
ward, when I saw the men polishing the 
floors with a mixture of wax and oil, I thought 
their success not greater in degree than that 
of my grandmother. There were no luxu- 
ries upon her table, but every thing was so 
cooked that it was appetizing and satisfac- 
tory. She had no fine dresses, but every 
dress was neat, and she was as careful of her 
calico as if it had been a brocade. There- 
fore she never had that frowzy, tumbled, 
dowdy aspect which I have remarked in 
many fine ladies. Asfor ornaments—“Fresh- 
water is my jeweler,” quoth my grandmoth- 
er, and her tidy collars were as becoming as 
precious necklaces. In later life, as I have 
mentioned, she had the care of her husband, 
who was helpless. As I recall that gentle, 
incessant care of affection, it seems to me as 
if I had seen the good genius of life, of which 
we read in poetry, visibly ministering. Al- 
ways thoughtful, always cheerful, always 
helpful, she hovered about the withered 
frame which had once been the manly form 
of her young lover, a perpetual benediction. 

When neighbors came to visit her my 
grandmother was always ready. If her du- 
ties at the moment were such that she could 
not leave them, she said so, and in such a 
manner that the guests departed with no 
sense of intrusion. Indeed, the village min- 
ister may have known her imperfections, but 
not her neighbors, and least of all her grand- 
children. When I have read the famous 
novels written since her day—pictures of fa- 
miliar life and of characters that we may all 
have known—how often I have wished that 
some of those artists could have seen my 
grandmother, that the life which was the 
delight of a little family might have become 
a poem for all the world. She always put 
her best foot forward, in the sense that she 
charged us to do the same thing—that is to 
say, she did the best she could. Whatever 
she said or did, therefore, was really part 
of herself. It was the best of herself, not an 
assumption, or a pretense, or a forgery. 

The cathedral of Saint Rainbow’s say- 
ing to me with that elaborately sculptured 
front, “I am a stone temple,” tells me a lie. 
The grave gentleman in the street who asks 
me to lend him ten dollars upon the pledge 
of his diamond shirt-studs, which are paste, 
is a swindler. The Honorable Mr. Leech 
bawling the praises of honesty in politics 
is a forger. They all practice false pre- 
tenses and call it putting the best foot for- 
ward. The wolf who drew on the sheep’s 
skin put his best foot forward in the same 
way. The sportsman who decoys the moth- 
er bird to death by imitating the suffering 
ery of her young, puts his best foot forward 
in a way that I fear might have shaken even 
my grandmother’s serenity. Your foot is 
part of yourself, my boy. To put your best 
foot forward is to be your best self. To put 
forward the foot of somebody else is no bet- 
ter than to sign another’s name in another’s 
hand. 

Can you who have heard me speak of my 
grandmother imagine her arraying herself 
in satin and pearls to receive a visitor, upon 
the theory of putting her best foot forward ? 
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That is what “confidence men” and women 
do. That is what a political spouter does 
who demands honesty because he wants an 
office. He puts forward the foot of a pa- 
triot, while he is the most contemptible of 
public enemies. And, believe me, the trick 
is exposed, whoever plays it. There is a 
certain justice which presides over this jour- 
ney of ours and which measures us all. No 
’ foot but Cinderella’s will fit the glass slip- 
per. Nothing but ourselves will be at last 
regarded. Put your best foot forward, lit- 
tle children, said my grandmother. Do the 
best you can. Jove himself could not do 
more. Your friend, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


BOX of French dresses awaits inspection, 
made by Worth and Pingat, and chosen 
for their novel suggestions. ‘These dresses will 
be copied in every detail for fall and winter cos- 
tumes. The first impression they confirm is that 
faille will be preferred to velvet for carriage and 
dinner dresses. Secondly, that various bronze 
shades, grayish-blue, réséda, and black will be 
the stylish dark colors ; ciel blue, iJdusion (buff), 
rose-lavender, and other soft, half-effaced tints 
will be chosen for full dress ; many costumes will 
have two shades of a dark color, with a light 
color in contrast for facing flounces, sash, vest, 
etc.; for instance, two shades of dark bronze 
with pale Nile green facings, or two tints of ré- 
séda with sky blue. Thirdly, in design, the three 
leading styles are represented, viz.,the polonaise 
and skirt, the basque with an over-skirt, and the 
basque with a single skirt trimmed to the waist. 
Basques are found in every costume, even 
forming part of the backs of polonaises. They 
are short, of very simple shape, and are not bor- 
dered with a ruffle or fringe, but are neatly 
edged with a double cord, or with a piping fold 
in the plain way seen on the jackets of riding- 
habits, and are aptly named jockey basques. 
The corsage fits the figure as if moulded there, 
and its natural outline is not destroyed by epau- 
lets, puffs, ete. Fashion suggests a single line 
of trimming down the middle of the front of the 
corsage, and dictates a spiral, or else funnel- 
shaded pleats, or a narrow double rufile, straight 
down the back of the bodice. These give the 
Watteau effect, but are placed closely and flat on 
the garment to avoid making the wearer appear 
round-shouldered. A rolling collar and vest are 
among the latest French fancies. The dress 
waist is rolled back from the belt up the front 
and around the neck, and is faced with silk of a 
lighter shade or a contrasting color. This rolled 
revers is about two inches wide, and is simply 
corded onthe edge. The space between is filled 
by a vest of the same shade buttoned up to the 
throat. The new sash-basque has a postilion 
formed by cutting away the back of the basque 
below the belt, and filling the space with loops 
of sash ribbon. ‘The most elaborate costumes 
have coat sleeves closely cut, and fitting as round- 
ly as if padded, or else filled by plumpest arms ; 
they are perfectly plain, except at the wrist, 
where a simple cuff completes them; lace un- 
der-sleeves fall from inside over the wrist. 

The princesse polonaise is a long, graceful over 
dress imported from the best Parisian houses. 
In front the body and skirt are in one, very 
smooth and scant, clinging closely to the figure, 
while the back drapery is as retroussé as possi- 
ble. The back of the waist has usually a basque, 
but the skirt is seldom made twice alike, and 
each side is differently draped. A sash as wide 
as a scarf, tied in great loops with long ends, 
sometimes forms the left side of the back dra- 
pery, while the right is a long winged breadth, 
pointed and folded over in the most capricious 
manner. Again, the sash extends from the side 
seams, and catches the back breadths up in a 
great panier puff. 

Sashes, bows, and streamers are not made of 
ribbons, but of the faille of the dress, lined some- 
times with white foundation; but if two colors 
are used in the costume, the lining is of silk of 
the palest tint; the ends are then raveled out 
three or four inches and knotted together to 
form a fringe, in which both colors appear. Six 
or eight bows made in this way, and sometimes 
merely diagonal fringed ends, trim the front of 
polonaises, and are down each side of over-skirts 
that are left open in front. 

Of over-skirts we can only repeat that they are 
of most varied shape, are both long and short, 
wrinkled and smooth, are visible only on the 
back breadths of one dress, while that next it 
has merely an apron, and are uniform only in 
being as bouffant as ever. Simplicity of trim- 
ming, we are sorry to say, ends with the basque, 
for while it is a feature to have the upper part 
of the costume plain, and a certain chic is con- 
ceded to the jockey basque that displays fine 
figures, dress skirts are more abundantly trimmed 
than ever, are flounced from belt to bottom, and 
ruffles are sewed to these flounces, making liter- 
ally ruffles upon ruffles ! 


BRONZE AND BLUE COSTUMES. 


To show how these new features appear tempts 
the fashion writer to detailed description. First 
18 a Carriage costume from Worth’s, of greenish 
bronze faille with sky blue facings. The slightly 
trailing” skirt is trimmed to the knee with two 
side pleatings, the lower only half as wide as the 
upper; these shallow pleats have a blue facing 
two inches deep on the wrong side, top and bot- 
tom, and are stitched to the skirt an inch from 
the top; pleatings and facings are both cut straight 
across the silk. The long over-skirt, hanging 
open in front, is four straight widths simply 


hemmed ; six bows of bronze with blue lining 
and raveled fringed ends are down each side of 
the over-skirt ; the drapery is formed by pleats 
on the two back breadths, and tapes attached to 
the first seams, tying them back on the tournure. 
The waist, with jockey-basque back and a belt 
of folds in front, has the new rolling collar of 
pale blue silk, and a narrow vest to match, but- 
toned up to the throat. The coat sleeves have 
cuffs faced with blue, open up the outer seam, 
joined by a bow, and worn over under-sleeves 
that have a frill of old-fashioned Malines or 
thread lace falling on the wrist. A double ruff 
of this lace is basted in the neck, and insertion 
with a narrow edge on each side hangs on the 
vest. The bonnet appropriate for this costume 
is the stylish ‘‘ Port Louis,” shaped like a sail- 
or’s hat, yet worn back on the head as a bonnet. 
The outside is bronze faille, and the upturned 
brim surrounding the face like an aureola is of 
palest blue; the trimming is two ostrich tips, one 
of blue, the other of bronze shaded to a pale 
flesh tint. An embroidered velvet Dolman is 
the wrap, and flesh-colored kid gloves, long- 
wristed and fastened by four buttons, complete 
this distinguished costume. 


THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE. 


A princesse polonaise suit is two shades of 
souris, or mouse-colored silk, with blue sash 
linings and facings. The exquisitely fitted front 
has but one dart, yet is tight-fitting, and is edged 
with a narrow bias band of a darker shade. A 
half-wing Watteau on the back is faced with 
blue, and the abundantly looped and fringed sash 
shows a blue lining. The skirt has a straight 
gathered flounce half a yard deep, with narrow 
bias flounces of darker shade. 


DINNER DRESSES, ETC. 


A dinner dress of blue-gray faille has two 
shades, relieved by the favorite blue facings. 
This is simply a basque with a demi-train. Five 
perpendicular bands piped with blue trim the 
front breadth. A deep flounce of organ-pipe 
pleats, caught up to show a pale facing, trims the 
skirt to the knee. The basque has sash loops 
and a long-winged drapery that form an over- 
skirt on the back breadths. A walking costume 
in two shades of verd-antique faille has wide 
gathered flounces, scalloped and edged with yak 
lace (wool guipure) of the same quaint green 
shade. 

BLACK SILK SUITS. 


The novelty in black silk suits is their trim- 
ming of écru yak lace, with watered ribbon bows 
and sashes. Such garniture is rather conspicu- 
ous for the quiet tastes of New York ladies, and, 
we fancy, will not supersede the rich jet and em- 
broidery with which black faille is now enlivened. 


THE DOLMAN POLONAISE. 


A new polonaise has simulated wing sleeves 
like the Dolman, is drawn in at the back by an 
under belt, and forms bouffant drapery with 
sashes on the tournure. This garment is made 
in black faille, trimmed with yak lace, and is 
worn over a skirt elaborate with lace, flounces, 
and watered ribbon bows. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


The favorite fancies for evening dresses—the 
fichu, jockey basque, apron, and flounced demi- 
train—are illustrated in a notable toilette sent 
out by Worth. Paradise blue silk, with white 
damask gauze apron and fichu, are the fabrics. 
The skirt lies on the floor half a yard behind ; 
the front permits the blue silk slipper to appear. 
The three back breadths are covered by five 
flounces, straight, gathered, and edged by white 
gauze side pleatings three inches deep ; the three 
front breadths are almost concealed by a long 
apron of white damask gauze deeply scalloped 
and fringed. The jockey basque is piped on the 
edges, has a rolling collar, vest, heart-shaped 
neck, and antique sleeves ruffled at the elbow. 
A long gauze scarf, or fichu, passes under the 
rolling collar, is carried behind the arms, and 
tied on the tournure. The large corsage bou- 
quet is of scarlet azaleas, forget-me-nots, and 
mignonette. 


WEDDING DRESSES. . 


The wedding season is at hand, and modistes 
are busy with trousseaux. At one house seven 
dresses are ordered by a bride, eight by another, 

“ten by a third, and the outfit of a fourth will 
have twenty dresses; the bridal dress of the last 
is now in the loom at Lyons, and is expected to 
be satin of marvelous richness. In contrast to 
this is the refined simplicity of a dress prepared 
for an artist-bride in Philadelphia. Its graceful 
train of soft white faille falls in ample folds, un- 
broken by trimming, and simply corded around 
the bottom; the over-skirt, of Malines tulle, 
doubled to hide a defined edge, is draped on 
each side by sprays of orange blossoms. The 
basque with corded edges has antique sleeves 
and Malinés pleating, without a shred of lace. 
Corsage bouquet and chaplet of orange flowers. 
Long tulle veil, the edge undefined by a hem. 
A very handsome dress for a church wedding 
has a basque with puffed train, trimmed with a 
tablier of tulle pleatings and a flounce of point 
lace that is carried up the middle of the train 
and held by a trailing spray of orange flowers. 
Long revers turned toward the back are added 
on the train, and an apron trims the front. 

Pearl and illusion are the fashionable colors 
for brides’ evening dresses. , A lovely pearl-col- 
ored dinner dress, made with princesse polo- 
naise, has alternate flounces of thread lace and 
pearl silk richly embroidered with black. The 
entire costume is wrought over with jet sprays, 
and a Watteau spiral of white lace, with black 
velvet bows, extends from the neck to the end of 





the train. _ 





ROUND HATS. 


The “‘ Cavalier” hat, with brim pointed low on 
the forehead and turned up at the sides, begins 
to appear on the promenade. It is most seen in 
black straw, with black velvet brim, a blue-green 
wing on the left side, a jet branch on the other, 
and black ostrich feathers curling back over the 
crown. ‘This hat is most becoming to slender 
faces. Felt ‘‘Cavaliers” in bronze and gray 
tints to match suits have a repped hat-band, 
buckle, and wing. Ladies with round, plump 
faces choose the ‘*‘ Port Louis” and other varie- 
ties of the sailor hat, and wear them quite back 
on the head. 


VARIETIES, 


The small novelties of the season begin to ap- 
pear. New sets of collars and cuffs retain the 
standing English collar with points meeting and 
broken over at the throat, and also the flaring 
cuff, but are fastened by linen straps on which 
is a slide of jet or gold. 

The newest belt ribbons are of black velvet 
(elastic velvet), fastened by large buckles of yel- 
low gilt that look like Etruscan gold. Russia 
leather belts, both red and black, with gilt silver 
buckles, are much worn. An excess of the chat- 
elaine trinketry already described is the caprice 
of the moment. 

There is a revived fancy for jet jewelry. It is 
brought out in some unique patterns; but the 
Marguerite design, though not new, seems to be 
most in favor. Jet of all kinds, whether for 
dress trimming or for jewelry, is in more massive 
and substantial shape than formerly. 

Fringed neckerchiefs of colored India silk are 
worn in the street with black costumes. These 
were introduced some time ago, but have only 
become popular with the first cool days, and are 
about to supersede black lace scarfs. 

The only shade of red now fashionably worn is 
the dull, dark shade called Russia leather red. 

Dog-collars of black velvet, that is, an inch- 
wide band with a locket in front and tied in a 
bow behind, are worn with linen collars by young 
ladies. 

Sailor suits of blue twilled flannel are worn by 
little girls on cool days, They have the blouse 
shirt such as boys wear, and a single skirt. 
White military braid is the trimming. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mademoiselle Switzer; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; andJames M‘Creerr & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


AT a recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the promotion of something at Brighton, 
the fussy little mayor of the town conducted 
Louris NaPoLeon and EvGEéntiE to front seats, 
and seated them near Lady BurDETT-CouTTs. 
Persons who remember back as far as 1843 may 
recollect a paragraph that floated about in the 
papers of that day, which said, ‘‘ We learn that 
a marriage has been arranged between Miss 
BurRDETT-CouTtTs and Prince Louis NAPOLEON, 
now of London.’’ L. N. was then very impecu- 
nious, and would have liked right well the ten 
millions of dollars then possessed by the young 
lady. Poor Lady B.-C.! She now has an income 
6f a million of dollars a year, which troubles 
her. Recently, it is said, a certain bishop, with 
whom she had been acquainted for many years, 
applied to her for money to help build a church. 
She had so much confidence in the bishop that 
she signed a blank check and gave it to him. 
She had no doubt that he would fill it up with 
as much as two, or perhaps three, thousand 
pounds. The bishop filled it up with thirty 
thousand, and that was the last money or the 
last word he ever got from Lady BuRDETT- 
Coutts. 

—It has been established by official inquiries 
in Germany that the first shot in the Franco- 
German war was fired by the Prussian sergeant- 
major of cavalry SCHRANZ, who, with a patrol 
from Saarbriicken, met French cavalry, and 
wounded one of them. Kaiser WILLIAM has 
given him a superb revolver and decorated him 
with the Iron Cross. 

me of the objects which Miss Em1ty Faitu- 
FULL has in her approaching tour in the United 
States is to make inquiries into the regulations 
concerning the employment of women in facto- 
ries. 

—Among the clever Englishmen who propose 
to win fame and dollars in the United States 
during the coming autumn and winter is Mr. 
CHARLES EDWARD HorSLEy, a composer and 
pianist. He is the ‘‘son of his father,” who 
was also something as a composer, and a grand- 
son of the famous om writer, Dr. CaLcort. 
He thinks there is a demand, if not a necessity, 
for his coming over. 

—Miss ORME has won the Ricardo scholar- 
ship for political economy at the London Uni- 
versity, after competitive examination. There 
were seven contestants—four young men and 
three young women. 

—The Rev. Dr. Cuyter, of Brooklyn, who has 
just returned from Europe, met, while in En- 
gland, the British Premier, who, he says, ‘ re- 
ceives in the style of affable dignity of Dan- 
TEL WEBSTER,” and that some time ago a poor 
street-sweeper, while sick, told his minister 
that he had been “visited by Mr. GLADSTONE!” 
“What GLADSTONE?” inquired the rector. 
‘““Why,”’ replied the sick man, “the only Mr. 
GuapsTonE. I used to — his crossin’; and 
one day he missed me, and he hears that I am 
sick, and so he comes and sees me.”” Dr. Cuy- 
LER, who was so recently in Dundee, concludes 
that “‘ the man who can do this is fit to be trust- 
ed with any negotiations on any great ques- 
tion.” 

—Miss Mitrorp has no hesitation in yee. 
us that the usual proportion between male an 
female in all the great English Catholic families, 
is one son to three daughters. 

—Being of a domestic turn of mind, Rurus 
D. ConnELLy, of Terre Haute, Indiana, has re- 
cently married his eleventh wife. 

—It was a rare compliment that the Philhar- 
monic and Liederkranz societies of New York 
paid the Queen of Opera, PauLine Lucca, in 
serenading her, September 14, at her residence, 17 
East Fourteenth Street. The Philharmonic So- 





ciety is especially chary of such courtesies, which 
it had teudered before to no one save JENNY 
Lrinp and Rusinstern. The scene, viewed from 
the vine-covered balcony, seemed like a fairy spec- 
tacle. The broad street was brilliantly illumina- 
ted with calcium lights, which showed a movin 
sea of heads as far as the eye could reach. ie 
is estimated that ten thousand spectators were 
present. The societies be ps and sang some 
of their finest music, and at the close Madame 
Lucca was loudly called upon for a speech. 
After some protest, she looked out rather shyly 
from the wistaria, and said, in her pretty broken 
English, ‘‘From the bottom of my heart I thank 
you;”’ then, this not satisfying the clamor, she 
added, ‘“‘I am extremely obliged to you. Good- 
night!” Then, turning to the group about her, 
she clapped her hands and said, merrily, ‘‘Isn’t 
that pretty well ?—three days in America, and two 
speeches already !’? Madame Lucca was attended 
by her father and mother, and by a select party of 
prominent musicians, artists, and journalists in- 
vited for the occasion. She is rather tall and 
slender, with dark brown hair, a dazzling com- 
plexion, finely cut features, and gray eyes, very 
light, but full of magnetic fire, somewhat re- 
sembling those of Ristori. “Her profile is ex- 
quisite, and her manners singularly unaffected 
and fascinating. At home she is the Baroness 
von Rahden, the possessor of a noble name and 
fine social position. 

—Manrio ought to know how to do opera y 
this time. He has appeared on the stage in 93) 
aban in operas by DonizETT1 225 times ; 
MEYERBEER, 170; Rossin1, 143; VERDI, 112; 
BELLINI, 82; Gounop, 70; Mozart, 68; FLo- 
Tow, 30; Crmarosa, 12; AUBER, 12; Costa, 5; 
Hatkvy, 4; Ricci, 1; MERCADANTE, 1. . 

—Among our recent ‘personals’? we have 
mentioned the names of several persons who 
have attained to great age. One centenarian in 
a family is now no rarity, but two is rather rare. 
Mrs. CATHERINE MUBRINE died a few days since 
in Newark, New Jersey, aged one hundred and 
six years, leaving behind her a brother, a lad of 
one hundred and five. 

—Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, the 
owner of much cotton-mill, and the author of the 
saying that ‘half a million is contemptible,”’ is 
said to be on the point of establishing a line of 
side-wheel steamers between Providence and 
New York that will surpass in every respect the 
boats of the Fall River line. 

—Unlike the “vagabond’’ by law of olden 
time, the modern actor and manager is a thrifty 


man, and putteth by money for the a day ; 
thus SHERIDAN SHOOK, of the Union uare 
Theatre, is said to be worth $800,000; JoHN 


Durr, of the Olympic, $1,000,000; LestTER WaL- 
LACK, $250,000; THEODORE Moss, $300,000; Au- 
GusTIN Daty, $275,000; Woop, of the Mu- 
seum, $250,000; Epwin Booru, $300,000; Bar- 
NEY WILLIAMS, $400,000; Epwin Forrest, 
$1,500,000 ; Joun T. Forp, of Baltimore, $300,- 
000; W. J. FLorENcE (“‘ Bob Brierly’’), $200,000; 
Ben DeEBar, of St. Louis, $800,000; ARTHUR 
CHENEY, of Boston, $500,000; JARRETT & PAL- 
MER, Of Niblo’s, each $250,000; F. 8. CHANFRAU, 
$75,000 ; Joon OweEns (‘‘ Solon Shingle’’), $600,- 
000; JosEPH JEFFERSON (‘Rip Van Winkle’’), 
$100,000; Lyp1a THompson, $250,000; CHar- 
LOTTE CUSHMAN, $300,000; and P. T. Barnum, 
—Dean Mirmay, in his ‘‘ Annals of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ mentions a fact which is not gener- 
ally known. Speaking of the building of the 
cathedral, he says, ‘“‘ The architect himself had 
the honor of laying the first stone, June 21, 
1675.”” The mallet which was used by Sir Curis- 
TOPHER WREN on that memorable occasion is 
now the property of Mr. J. C. FREAKE, and was 
recently used by her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess MARY ADELAIDE of Teck in the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of the new church 
schools at Kingston. 

—MEISSONNIER, several of whose finest works 
are in possession of connoisseurs in this city, is 
a prolific artist, having since 1840 painted three 
hundred and nineteen pictures. Rosa BONHEUR 
is said to have finished since 1848 seventy-one 

aintings. The whole number of WILLIAM 
Kavuson’s works, including the immense 
wall-paintings at the new museum in Berlin, 
is eighty-seven. : 

—Our friend Mr. WINTERBLOSSOM, a reporter 
on one of the St. Louis journals, speaking of a 
certain beautiful lady of that city, remarked that 
“the profusion and color of her hair would lead 
one to look upon it as though it was spun by 
nimble fingers of the easy hours as they glided 
through the bright June days, whose sunny rays 
of light were caught in the meshes, and were 
content to go no farther.”’ The girl had red 
hair; that was all. 

—Mrs. Woop, widow of the inventor of the 
process of weaving carpets by machinery, has 
been granted a pension by the British govern- 
ment. It was Mr. Woop, we believe, who first 
designed the pattern of flowers in carpets, so 
beautifully described in an old song: 

“Weave, brothers, weave! 

Swiftly throw the shuttle across the loom, 
And show us how brightly your flowers grow, 
That have beauty and no perfume. 

See, here is the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lily, that hath no spot, 

The violet, sweet as your true love’s eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not.” 


—There are three different stories current 
abroad in court circles as to why the Sultan de- 
graded his late vizier, ManmMoup PAsna, and ap- 
pointed MipuatT PasHa, who succeeded remark- 
ably as Pasha of Bagdad, in his place. According 
to the first and least probable, MipHat PasHa, 
who had been ordered into exile, demanded: an 
audience of his master, and made a*speech on 
Maumoup’s misrule which so convinced the 
Sultan that next day he appointed the lecturer 
Grand Vizier. According to another and more 

robable version, MAHMOUD had affronted the 

hedive by asking rather too heavy a bribe for 
some concession, and the Khedive, who has 
great influence in the Seraglio, purchased at 
heavy cost, determined to overthrow him. And 
according to the third and most probable of all, 
the Sultan had depended upon Manmoup to 
carry out his favorite and mischievous plan of 
abolishing the old law of succession in the house 
of OTHMAN, from eldest male to eldest male 
in favor of primogeniture, and finding himself 
baffled, revenged himself upon his minister. Any 
one of the three causes, however, would be suf- 
ficient in Constantinople to overthrow any man, 
more especially if MrpHar aroused the Sultan’s 
jealousy of St. Petersburg, where MAHMOUD was 
held to be persona grata. 
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Knitted Alsacian Bow. 


Tas Alsacian bow is knitted in the open-work design of the 
hat for girl from 4 to. years old, illustrated on phge 656, with 
white zephyr worsted, and is lined with violet silk. ‘The knitted 

rts are edged with crochet. scallops like those shown by the 
aforesaid illustration on page 656. Cut the foundation of stiff 
lace from Fig. 79, Supplement, in one piece; hem in a piece of 
wire all avound, and cover it with violet silk on both sides, and 
on the outside besides with a knitted part to suit the shape of 
Fig. 79, which should be long enough, however, to allow the ends 
to hang down three inches and a quarter from the lower corners 
of the foundation. ‘To make the bow cut for the lining of violet 
silk two strips each fourteen inches and a half long and five inches 
and three-quarters wide, and two strips each sixteen inches long 
and seven inches 
and a quarter 
wide, and work 
four knitted parts 
of the same size. 
Work these parts 
lengthwise, begin- 
ning each at one 
side edge, so that 
the stripes of the 
design are formed 
crosswise. ‘Then 
trim the knitted 
parts with crochet 
scallops, the two 
longer strips each 
on the. sides and 
on one end, the 
shorter strips only 
on the sides, and 
join them with 
the parts of silk. 
Arrange the short- 
er strips in two 
loops, and sew the 
loops and ends on the foundation as shown by the illustration. 
The loops are finished by a knot of knitting and silk, and at both 
sides of the knot are bows of violet silk ribbon. An elastic band 
fastens the Alsacian bow. 


Lady’s Knitted Under-Vest. 
Tuts under-vest is knitted all plain with fine 
pink knitting wool and coarse steel knitting- 
needles, always going forward. Make a foun- 
dation of 450 st., close these in a ring, and knit 
44 rounds in the manner described. Then 
take the lower veins of the foundation st. on 
separate needles and knit off these st. together 
with the st. of the 45th round, so that a double 
edge an inch and a half wide is formed. The 
46th-110th rounds are worked without chan- 
ging the number of stitches. Then form a gore 
on each side of the vest; to do this knit off 
the 199th and 200th st. together for one gore 
in the 111th round, then sl. the 224th st., knit 
the 225th st. plain, and draw the sl. st. over. 
For the other gore knit off the 423d and 424th 
st. together, sl. the 448th st., knit the 449th 
st, plain, and draw the sl. st. over. This nar- 
rowing is repeated in the 117th, 123d, 129th, 
135th, 141st, 147th, 153d, 159th, 165th, 171st, 
177th, and 183d rounds. ‘The 184th--243d rounds are worked 
on the whole number of stitches. Then separate the st. into two 
equal parts, and work the front on the first 200 st. in rounds go- 
ing backward and forward. The knitting appears all knit plain 
on the right side. In the 244th round begin the bosom gores as 
i follows: 59k., t. t.0., 
Sere 7 1k, tt.0., 80 k., 
t. t. 0.52 k., $;'t."0., 
59 k. The 245th- 
247th rounds are 
worked on the whole 
number of stitches. 
Then knit the 248th- 
339th rounds, but 
widen also in the 
248th, 252d, 256th, 
260th, 264th, 268th, 
272d, 276th, 280th, 
284th, 288th, 292d, 
296th, 300th, 
304th, 308th, 


Lavy’s Knirrep UnprEr-VEst. 


312th, 316th, - 


320th, and 
324th rounds. 
Of course 
the widening 
is always 
done so that 
the number 
of the first 
and the last 
59 st. and the 
middle 80 st. 

remains unchanged. In 

the 340th round cast off 

the middle 152 

st. in order to 

form the neck. 

On the 66 st. at one side of the knitted part work the 

shoulder piece. To do this cast off on 

the side which comes on the neck 2 st. 

each in theS42d and 344th rounds, 3 st. 

each in the 346th and 348th rounds, 4 st. 

each in the 350th, 352d, and 354th rounds, 

3 st. each in the 356th, 358th, and 360th 

rounds, and 2 st. each in the 362d, 364th, 

and 366th rounds. Knit the 

3867th-420th rounds without 

changing the number of stitches. 

Then cast off. Work the second 

shoulder piece on the stitches 

previously left unnoticed similar 

to the one just described. On the 

st. of the back work 96 rounds, 

always going back and forth, 

without changing the number of 

st. In the 97th round cast off 

the middle 70 st. On the re- 

maining st. at both sides of the 

back work the shoulder pieces 

like those of the front, and join 

them with the latter. For each 

sleeve make a foundation of 225 


FLANNEL PETTICOAT WITH CROCHET 
Borpver, 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IL, Figs. 4-7. 


Fig. 1.—Knitrep JACKET FOR 
Girt FRoM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Page 661.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 66. 





Fig. 1.—Frame-wornk Care with Vist.—Front. 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 47-49, 





Knitrep Atsacian Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXVIL., Fig. 79. 


st., and knit 55 rounds, going backward and forward, always al- 
ternately one round plain, one round purled. In the 56th round 
cast off the first 55 st.; on the remaining 170 st. work, going 
back and forth also, the 56th-83d rounds in a ribbed design, al- 
ways alternately 2 k., 2 p., and then cast off. Sew up the strip 
formed in this manner so that the narrow overlapping piece forms 
a three-cornered gusset, as in a chemise sleeve. ‘Then set the 

sleeves into the armholes, bind 

the neck of the vest half an 

inch wide with silk ribbon, and 

through this binding run a silk 

ribbon. 


Knitted Petticoat with © 

Waist for Child from 

2 to 4 Years old. 

Tuts petticoat is knitted 
with white knitting wool, and 
is trimmed with crochet bar 
scallops of red worsted. Be- 
gin on the under edge with a 
foundation of 300 st., whieh 
are closed inaring; then work, 
going forward, seven times al- 
ternately six rounds purled, 
six rounds plain, so that four- 
teen horizontal ribs are formed. 
In the first round of the sec- 
ond rib knit plain narrow 1 st. 
after every 50 st., thus six times in one row; this narrowing six 
times is repeated in the same direction in every sixth following 
round. After the 14th rib knit, going backward and forward 
(not going forward only), eight ribs more, in which narrow as 
before. In connection with the skirt finished in this manner knit 


KnitTED OVERSHOE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 74 and 75. 


the waist according to the pattern given by Fig. 73, Supplement, 


in rounds going back and forth, always alternately 1 k., 1 p., so’ 


that the st. come transposed, however. In the first round al- 
ways knit off 2 st. together of the first and last 30 st. of the last 
round of the skirt, thus narrowing 15 st. each at both sides of 
the slit, so that this round counts 156 st. Now knit to the arm- 
holes without changing the number of st.—36 rounds in the orig- 
inal. In the 37th round cast off 6 st. each for the armholes at 
both sides of the middle 72 st., then finish the front with the 
middle 72 st., and the parts of the back separately with the first 
and last 36 st. of the knitted part, in the same design as before. 
In order to obtain the shape of the pattern, 

narrow as much as is 

necessary on both sides 

ofthearmhole. Finally, 

cast off. For each shoul- 

der-strap knit on a foun- 


Fig. 2.—Kns1ttTeEp JACKET FOR 
Gir From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Page 661.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 66. 





Fig. 2.—Frame-work Cari with Vest. —Baci. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 47-49. 


dation of 7 st. 52 rounds in the design of the waist, then edge it 
all around with one round of sc. of red worsted, and sew it to the 
waist as shown by the illustration. On the bottom of the petti- 
coat work with red worsted three rows of scallops, crocheting oa 
the first round of each of the three lower ribs which are purled 
first one round of sc., then one round of bar scallops as follows: 
>» 1sc. on the next st., 2 ch., 4 ste. separated each by 2 ch. on 
the fourth following st., 2 ch., pass over 3 st. A similar scallop 
trimming is set on the upper edge of the waist and along the arm- 
holes. Furnish the back edge of the waist with crochet loops 
and buttons. 


Knitted 
Overshoe. 
THIs _over- 

shoe, which may 
be worn in-doors 
over shoes and 
boots to protect 
the feet from 
cold, and only 
reaches to the 
heel, is knitted, 
and lined with 
fur. The outer 
edge of the over- 
shoe is bound 
with fur; abroad 
elastic band 
serves to fasten 
the overshoe on 
the foot. The 
cover is worked 
in rounds going 
backward and 
forward, so that 
is appears all 
knit plain on the 
right side, ac- 
cording to the 
pattern given by 
Fig. 74, Supplement. These overshoes may also be made of 
old stockings or socks, of flannel, or other material. The sole is 
cut of felt from Fig. 75, Supplement, covered with fur, and joined 
according to the corresponding figures with 
the front, which is lined with fur. The join- 
ing seam is covered by a row of worsted braid 
half an inch wide. The elastic band, which is 
an inch and three-quarters wide and eight 
inches and seven-eighths long, is set on as 
shown by the illustration. 


Crochet. Petticoat. 


Tus petticoat is worked with white zephyr 
worsted in Tunisian stitch (see general direc- 
tions, first page), and edged with a border of 
similar worsted. Begin the petticoat on the un- 
der edge of the foundation with a foundation of 
836 st., and crochet, going back and forth, 100 
pattern rows. In the 43d pr. narrow sixteen 
times 1 st. each at regular intervals; narrow 
the first time after the 9th st., and every fol- 
lowing time after an interval of 19 st. ‘These 
sixteen narrowings are repeated in exactly the 
same direction in the 48th, 53d, 57th, 61st, 
Gd5th, 69th, 78d, 77th, 81st, 85th, 88th, 92d, 
and 95th pr., omitting the first and last narrowing, however, in 
the 88th and 95th pr. In connection with the last pr. crochet 
for the belt of the skirt, without changing the number of st., 7 pr. 
more. Sew up the crochet part on the sides, leaving a slit eight 
inches long, and on the under edge work the border, always go- 
ing forward, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 

1 ste. on the next 
foundation st., 1 ch., 
1 dot on the second 
following foundation 
st.; to do this take 
up 5 st. from the rel- 
ative st., and after 
each of the first 4 st. 
t. t. 0. once, then work 
off together all st. and 
t. t. 0. on the 
needle, drawing 
the thread 
through once; 
after the dot 1 
ch., pass over 
1st. 2d round. 
—* 1 ste. on 
the next dot (in- 
stead of this first 
ste., crochet in 
this and in ev- 
ery _ following 
round 1 sl. on 
the correspond- 
ing st.and4ch., 
and at the end 
of the round work 
1 sl. on the last of 
these 4ch.), 1 ch., 1 dot on the next ste., 1 ch. 3d 
round.—1 stc. on each st. of the preceding round. 
4th round.—* 16 stc. on the next 16 
st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 ste. on the 
next dot, 1 ch., 1 dot on the following 
st., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the next st., 1 ch., 
pass over 1 st. 5th round.—> 14 ste. 
on the next 14 stc., 1 ch., 1 ste. on 
the next ch., 1 ch., 1 dot on the fol- 
lowing ste., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the next 
dot, 1 ch., 1 dot on the next 
ste., 1 ch., 1 stc. on the follow- 
ing ch., 1 ch. In the 6th-9th 
rounds increase the transposed 
ste. and the dots between the 
stc., and lessen the ste. which 
come on each other, as in the 
5th round. 10th round.—* 2 
ste. on the next 2 stc., 3 ch., 1 
sc. between the next 2 ste., 3 ch., 
2 ste. on the following 2 stc., 1 
ch., six times alternately 1 dot 
on the following stc., 1 stc. on 
the next dot, after each dot and 
ste. always 1 ch., then 1 dot on 
the next ste., 1 ste, on the fol- 
lowing ch., 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 


Knitrep Petticoat witH WAIST FOR 
CHILD FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 73. 


CrocHEer Prrilcuat. 
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Linen Nicut-Cap 
FoR GIRL FROM 8 
to 10 YEARS OLD. 


Nieut-Car ror 


YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and de- For pattern and descrip- 
scription = — as ag ay mnnent, 
ment, NO. . oO. . ig. le 
Figs. 32 and 33. , Fig 


the 13th to 20th 
rounds of the gore 
shorten the rounds 
in proportion to the 
lengthening of the 
-Ist to 8th rounds. 
CHEMISE FoR GIRL FRom 8 To 10 Then work 17 

YEARS ox. rounds on the whole 
number of ‘stitches. 
Work a second gore 


11th round.—One 
dot on the next 
ste., * 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the next sc., 4 
ch., 1 dot on the 
second following 
ste., 3 ch., seven 
times alternately 1 
sc. on the next dot, 
1 dot on the follow- 


ff // 7 


Suirt ror Boy From 11 To 13 YEARS ovp. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 8-14. 


Nicut-Sairt ror Boy From 8 To 10 
YEARS OLD. 


d descripti § 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 21-27. rer — and Sreetotion nee Segylmnent, 


o. IV., Figs. 15 and 16, 
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Fig. 1.—Linen Cotrar 
with Ecru Batiste 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
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t IN \ \ INEN COLLAR. 

- \ \ —— N \ For crs and description 
; ro \ ‘ For pattern and descrip- S\ \ see Supplement, No. 
y HLLN tion see Supplement, S&S 87-39, 

\\N No. XL, Fig, 35. XIL., Figs. 37-39. 
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: Fig. 2.—Curr 
Fig. 2.—CurF For CHEMISE For Girt FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. FoR EMBROID- 
Linen CoLtaR WITH For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVIIL., Figs. 61-63, ERED LINEN 
cru Bartistr FRIxts. CoLtar. 
Fig. 1.—Nicut-Sutrt ror Boy From 6 To 8 For pattern and descrip- For pattern and description see 
: as : i . A " d 41. 
Years OLD.—[See Diagrams, Figs. 2-5.] beg ae aa Supph, No. XII, Figs, 40 an 
. XL, Fig. 36. 





Drawers FOR Girt FROM 8 TO 10 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and apatetes see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIL., Fig. 68. 


ing stc., between these always work 3 ch. 
Having finished the border, sew a lining 
of shirting to the belt of the petticoat, 
and furnish it with hooks and eyes. 


Knitted Under-Shirt for Girl 
from 4 to 6 Years old. 
Tuts under-shirt is knit plain in rounds 


of 14 rounds on the under edge. The 
first round of this gore is worked on the 
first 23 st. of the preceding round. (Pay 










Corset Cover For GIRL 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 42-46, 


Knittep Unper-Suirt 
FoR Girt FROM 4 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 





no attention to the remain- 


going backward and forward 





with white knitting cotton and Drawers ror Girt rrom 470 6 ing st.) Every second 
steel knitting-needles. Beginon YEARS OLD. cae oo nore aoe RY 
the side with a foundation of For pattern and description see Supplement, 1 mere th a % Wo Ay ‘S 
120 st., and on it work twenty No. XXI., Fig. 67. Se 


rounds on the whole num- 


ber of stitches. In the 

AS 10th round, in order to 
form the slit in the middle 

, of the front, cast off the 
Fig. 3.—Bopy first 29 st. and knit the re- 


Gusset pee A * 
Bov's Niews- maining st. plain. This 


rounds as described above. At 
the beginning of each round sl. 
the first st. In the 21st round 
cast off the first 44 st., and with 
the remaining 76 st. knit two 
rounds. In the following round Fig. 4.—Suovt- 
begin a gore, which is finished in  P£® Gussrr 
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. Boy’ Suter. c | he first half of 
NIGHT a Girt FRom 8 To 10 Fai a on me agen Niour-Surer. -—n a pan a the rose Nicut Sacque For 
EARS OLD the under-shirt. nit the first i P ‘ : “we 6 
. * . aay ee shirt. In connection with Girt From 12 To 
For pattern and description see Supplement, | Tound of this gore on the first Fig. ee aint cocks thal edendi tale 14 YEARS oLD 
. V., Figs. 17-20. mara — 
» Fig For pattern and description 
: De ° 7 a m see Supplement, No. XV., 
29 st. of the preceding ee 
round, (Pay no attention 
: the remaining st.) to correspond with the 
lorten every second fol- : : first, but in a reversed 
owing round of the re- ; succession of rounds, 
maining eleven rounds by Thus, cast on 29 st. at the 
I st. at the end. It must sssesesane : end of the first round of 
be observed that the rounds this half, and at the be- 
pe the gore are not count- , ginning of the last round 
ph = -_— F of this half cast off the 
ja or’ e 24th- : first 65 st. and knit the 
bet poy - -e remaining st. plain. In 
poo Soaae es. = the u connection with the front 
3 nd begin a bosom 7 work the back as follows : 
ba of 20 rounds. ‘The Ist round.—Knit off the 
nie round of this gore is . ine? ; st. of the preceding round 
worked on the first 1! st, plain. At the end of this 
of the preceding row: '. : round cast on 25° st 
(Pay no attention to the : Work 22 rounds more 
porn a. i | ! on the whole number of 
tf tcaan pra — : f i stitches, then form a gore 
ern 4 s H Hs on the under edge of the 
y i st. at the end. Work i back, which i ked 
the 9th-12th rounds on the eta fa 








whole row of stitches (thus k 
also knitting on the st. pre- 
viously left unnoticed), In 


like the gore worked first 
: é & on the under edge of the 
‘ front. Knit the next 32 
rounds on the whole num- 
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Fig. 2.—Bopy or Nicut-Suirt ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—OPENED ott. 





Girt From 10 To 12 
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ber of stitches. In the following round begin 
the second gore of the back, which is worked 
like the second gore on the under edge of the 
front. ‘Then work 8 rounds more on the whole 
number of stitches: This completes the first 
half of the back. Work the second half to cor- 
respond with the first half, but in a reversed suc- 
cession of rounds. ‘Then cast off the st. of the 
last round, and overseam the back and front to- 
gether. Having taken up the edge stitches on 
the neck, knit on them, going back and forth, 
first one round of always alternately t. t..o., k. 2 
together, then work in connection with this 6 
rounds, going back and forth, of always alter- 
nately 2 k., 2 p., in doing which care should 
be taken that a ribbed design is formed. Each 
t. t. 0. counts as 1 st. In order to form the cor- 
ners narrow in the requisite manner at the cor- 
responding points. On the st. along the slit cro- 
chet 1 round of sc., and in connection with this, 
on the st. along the neck, one picot round, as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 1 p. (that is, 3 ch. and 
1 sc. on the first of the 8 ch.), 1 sc. on the sec- 
ond following st. For each sleeve make a foun- 
dation of 20 st., and knit 124 rounds, going back 
and forth. In the 125th round cast off the first 
5 st. in the beginning, and with the remaining 
15 st. work 29 rounds, and then cast off. Sew 
up the foundation stitches of the sleeves with the 
5 st. previously cast off and the nearest edge st. 
of the sleeves; border the sleeves on the under 
edge, to match the neck, with a round of holes, 
with 6 rounds in ribbed design, and with a cro- 
chet picot round. Finally, overseam the sleeves 
into the armholes, and through the round of holes 
on the neck and on the bottom of the sleeves run 
black velvet ribbon or colored silk braid. 








DAMOUR ET LA MORT. 


Wuaen the end comes, and we must say good-by, 
And I am going to the quiet land; 
And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 
We watch the winds blow and the sunlight lie 
About the spaces of our garden home, 
Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved in days put by; 


We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 
The quiet Death who comes to part us twain; 
But know that parting would not be such pain 
Fad not our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall find it in God's garden laid 
On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorreEsPonpeEDT. | 


HAVE been fortunate enough to obtain a 

glimpse, at a renowned modiste’s, of the coif- 
fures destined for Parisian heads in the winter of 
1872-73. The most peculiar of these is, beyond 
question, the beaver cap: yes, veritable beaver, 
like that of which men’s hats are made. This 
cap, which is rather in the shape of a small 
shako, is furnished with a visor, and is poised 
on the top of the hair, massed, braided, or twist- 
ed on the crown of the head. @aps closely re- 
sembling these are also being made of felt, and, 
per contra, other very large ones of black velvet, 
with broad brims turned up on one side, and 
crowns ornamented with a large white curled 
feather. There are also numerous turbans with 
a large flexible crown, arranged in large pleats 
on the edge, and trimmed with feathers, flow- 
ers, leaves, and bows. 

Coiffures and bonnets always conform to the 
style of the hats; like the latter, they take the 
form of turbans, only covering a small part of 
the crown of the head, and are furnished with a 
small veil or barbes. 

A style of trimming, which is growing more 
and more in favor for the back of waists and the 
back breadth of dresses, and which is easily 
made by those who have a large quantity of lace 
at their disposal, is formed by sewing the straight 
edges of two pieces of lace together so as to form 
avery long scarf; this is then pleated in the mid- 
dle, and set on the back of the dress; then with 
the ends of this scarf loops or bows without ends 
are made, which increase in size in proportion as 
they approach the belt. The trimming may stop 
at this place, and be finished there by two ends ; 
very often, however, it is completed by another 
scarf still longer than the preceding one, arranged 
as a sash in two large loops, the very long ends 
of which trim the back breadth of the dress. This 
kind of trimming is both rich and simple, and is 
especially suited to velvet dresses, which are made 
long and without ornamentation. 

The fashion of long dresses arranged so as to 
simulate over-skirts, which I described in my last 
letter, does not exclude over-skirts proper. These 
will be made quite long, especially in the back, 
and will be furnished with very large button- 
holes, edged with soutache or embroidery, to fit 
the large square chased silver buttons which are 
now in fashion. Flat soutache is superseded by 
round cord, which gives more relief to the out- 
lines of the design. To return to the square 
buttons, which correspond to the button-holes 
edged with embroidery wrought in this round 
eord, I should add that a chain and an agrafe 
are worn to match these buttons, the first of 
which is designed to suspend the umbrella from 
the arm, and the second from the belt, precisely 
like a watch. 

The latest fashion in wrappings consists of a 
ribbon—do not laugh, for this is a serious mat- 
ter—of-a black velvet ribbon, very broad, it is 
true, six inches in width, edged on one side with 
very wide black lace, and on the other with the 
same lace, but narrower, set on upright. This 
represents a scarf, and is worn in black with 
black suits; but in other cases—that is, with 
other colors—in ribbon and laces of the same 
color as the suit, The scarf is fastened in the 





middle of the back, nearer the belt than the top 
of the opening, under a bow of very wide ribbon, 
like that which is used for the scarf. This bow 
has two loops and two very long ends. 

The wrappings designed for négligé toilettes 
will be made, of course, of cloth, m very dark 
colors rather than black. The favorite colors 
will be very dark blue, almost black, olive green, 
and olive brown. ‘Trimmings are abolished ; 
there is nothing on the seams or the bottom of 
the sleeves; but black silk cords, differently ar- 
ranged in Gothic points, cross the bust, and are 
fastened on the shoulders. 

At present our modistes are wholly absorbed 
in preparing dresses destined for visits to the 
chateaux in various parts of France. Although 
these dresses still partake somewhat of the sum- 
mer, which has not yet taken flight, they are 
none the less interesting to study, since they 
contain in the germ the fashions of the winter, 
or, at least, certain episodes of these fashions. 
I will therefore describe some of the most 
striking. 

Demi-trained skirt of pearl gray taffetas, 
trimmed with two immense ruches pinked on 
each side, and set on with a heading. Over- 
skirt of gray tulle, embroidered with stars, in satin 
stitch with white silk. This over-skirt is draped 
very high in the back with large bows of black 
watered ribbon. Half-low waist, worn over a 
black moiré vest, with a small basque (in the 
back, but none in front), resting on bows of 
black watered ribbon. The lady for whom this 
dress is designed is a native of Alsace, who has 
taken a vow to wear mourning as long as her 
country is separated from France. 

Skirt of maroon faye just clearing the ground. 
The front is trimmed en tab/ier, first with a deep 
flounce of very fine white guipure, surmounted 
with similar insertion, which is itself surmounted 
by a row of the same guipure, very narrow, and 
set on standing. Above this, at regular inter- 
vals, are six similar rows of insertion and lace. 
The skirt is trimmed with five flounces of maroon 
silk gauze, edged with very narrow white gui- 
pure. ‘The flounces extend from each side of 
the tablier around the back of the skirt, and are 
finished at their intersections with the tablier with 
bows of maroon velvet ribbon. Basque-waist, 
flat in front, of maroon faye richly trimmed 
with white guipure. To the back of this waist, 
which is high-necked, is fastened a sort of very 
long basque, made of maroon silk gauze, edged 
with wide white guipure, and folded back in a 
pouf. 

As I have already said, many skirts are kilt- 
pleated their whole length, but only in the back 
and at the sides, the front being plain. Here is 
a Pompadour costume made in this fashion : 

Skirt, kilt-pleated in the manner just described, 
of very pale blue faye. The front of the skirt, 
which is plain, is trimmed with five pleated 
flounces of pink faye, terminating at each end 
under a bow of pink ribbon. Polonaise of pale 
blue faye, like the skirts, opening over a very 
large vest of pink faye, trimmed with a frill of 
white lace forming a Louis XV. jabot. The 
sleeves reach to the elbow, and are trimmed first 
with a pink ruffle, secondly with a white lace 
ruffle, and thirdly with a pleated white muslin, 
simply hemmed and set under the lace ruffle. 
The polonaise is trimmed on the back with lace 
arranged as I described in the beginning of this 


‘letter. The bottom of the polonaise has no trim- 


ming whatever. 

A very pretty autumn dress is of that beauti- 
ful violet tint which our grandmothers called 
lavender. The skirt is of silk of this shade, and 
is kilt pleated in the back and at the sides. The 
front is plain. The polonaise, which is open in 
front and extremely long, is made of lavender 
poplin. It has three horizontal pleats in the 
back, which form the tournure. The bottom is 
without trimming. The front is furnished with 
broad revers, faced with lavender velvet, which 
widen from the belt to the bottom; these revers 
are embroidered with lavender silk in a rich 
design, which extends upward from the bottom 
to the waist. The sleeves are also trimmed 
with revers faced with lavender velvet embroid- 
ered with lavender silk. 

EmMe.ine Raymonp. 





THAT SWITCH. 


F Spurzheim, and Combe, and Schroder, and 
hosts of other learned men and philosophers, 
had not signally failed in every attempt to locate 
emotion, I really believe I should have tried, on 
that eventful, long-to-be-remembered morning, 
to discover where I felt most acutely and intel- 
ligently—in other words, where I felt worst. 
Now a quarrel with one’s lover is not the pleas- 
antest thing one has to encounter in this world 
of a little grass and a good deal of stubble. It 
is not the kind of treatment a young, romantic, 
warm-hearted girl bargains for when she steps 
over that stone wall of girlhood into the pasture 
of love. She doesn’t look for hedges and quag- 
mires and ditches. Why shqguld she, when from 
her little eminence those are all hidden by that 
wonderful wealth of foliage which, seen through 
first love’s spectacles, is always the same? I have 
since decided that the fate that offers those spec- 
tacles to a girl of seventeen is a very cruel one. 
I was just that age when those eyeglasses were 
presented to me, and once astride the nose of my 
imagination, there they remained until the same 
cruel fate dashed them aside, leaving common- 
sense and every-day eye-sight to do their work 
of showing up and healing. This they did most 
effectually ; and although I have since looked out 
on rose-colored clouds from a sloping meadow as 
fair as it seemed—although I have since Sipped 
the pure, sparkling, soul-satisfying Champagne of 
love held to my lips by the dearest and tender- 
est of fingers, yet I have never ceased to'regret 
the harrowing, mortifying experience that at- 





tended the removal of this first pair of spectacles. 
I do not know that it was the intention of my 
step-mother to make as quick time as possible in 
getting me off her hands, but I do say it looked 
like it; and I am not the only one who thought 
so. We were spending the summer at the White 
Mountains, my father’s favorite place of resort, 
and it was among those everlasting hills that the 
foundation of my ‘‘switch” story was laid. 

How I came to be introduced to Herbert Sat- 
terlee was always a mys to me. As he 
lounged about on the broad piazza of the hotel, 
or strolled among the mountain paths, he seemed 
but an ordinary individual, and had any one 
hinted before this introduction that I could by 
any possibility have fallen in love with him, I 
should have Lae him to scorn. Oh, that 
evening, and all those days following, and that 
morning! Would to Heaven I could forget 
one incident of either! It was just at twilight, 
and I had been sitting with folded hands and 
rapt gaze, watching the cloud mountains of 
crimson and amber and pink and purple that 
had piled up in the west, making a royal coro- 
net to grace the brow of Old Sol as he bade 
good-morning to the world below. When my 
cousin, Kate Lancaster, said, ‘*‘ Belle—Miss Hos- 
mer—allow me to make you acquainted with 
Mr. Satterlee,” I had hard work to be civil. 
But this state of mind didn’t last long; for when 
he commenced to talk of Italian sunsets, and 
Rhine scenery, and give me little incidents of 
Alpine travel, I was thoroughly charmed, and 
the spectacles above mentioned found their place 
long before our téte-a-téte was finished. Two 
weeks from that time papa’s consent to our en- 
gagement had been asked and given, and I was 
in a seventh heaven of delight. My lover was 
fourteen years my senior—a fact which greatly 
delighted my step-mother. 

‘*T am so glad,” said she, ‘‘that there is this 
much difference in your ages. It can hardly, 
after all, my dear, be called a disparity—seven- 
teen and thirty-one. Beautiful! ‘This combi- 
nation of husband and parent is something very 
desirable.” 

I never replied to these bursts of enthusiasm. 
I felt sure that in my case the ‘‘ combination,” 
as she was pleased to call it, would be all that 
was satisfactory; but I couldn’t help thinking 
that it might not possibly do for every body. Our 
love was, of course, an exception to all other love. 
I have found since that the love of every other 
lover is also an exception. Does a woman 
warmly regard a man ten or a dozen years her 
junior, and he reciprocates, or imagines he recip- 
rocrates, the tender passion, then matrimony is 
in order ; both parties, without doubt, admitting 
that such unions are not generally desirable. 
The purity and unselfishness of their devotion 
sanctifies this marital arrangement, and the wife, 
while she may blush and grow reticent when 
ages are discussed, is quite sure that her hus- 
band looks several years older than herself, and 
that no one would ever guess the truth in regard 
to these figures. So while thirty-one might bea 
trifle too old to match young, buoyant, undisci- 
plined seventeen in most instances, for me—why, 
it was just what my nature demanded: and my 
step-mother was correct, and for the first time 
since my acquaintance with her. Herbert Sat- 
terlee was all that the most fastidious maiden 
could desire. He rode well, talked well, had 
traveled every where, played exquisite accompa- 
niments to all my songs, sketched finely, and 
adored me, or, rather, appeared to, which 
amounted to th} same thing then. One has to 
live in this world some time to be able to tell the 
difference between these two verbs, ‘‘ to seem’> 
and ‘to be.” I had been an extensive reader, 
and succeeded in making myself quite interest- 
ing by the style and variety of my inquiries. As 
a questioner [ was a success, and the light grad- 
ually dawned upon me—although not exactly in 
this hard, practical way—that I could best min- 
ister to the comfort—another definition in this 
especial case for vanity and egotism—of my in- 
tended by the interrogative course I had in my 
innocence and enthusiasm adopted than in any 
other way; indeed, this was all he expected of 
me. I was to sit at his feet and be taught; and, 
like a little simpleton, I accepted the situation 
with all due humility. I occasionally found my- 
self speculating as to the probability of our per- 
manent agreement on matters of etiquette. Not 
that I would not willingly follow him, obey him 
if necessary, but our natures in these respects 
were so essentially unlike that I feared lest I 
might, in an unguarded moment, shock or mor- 
tifyhim. It was evident that my betrothed had 
learned more from observation and travel than 
from books, and I soon learned, by the aid of 
that infinite tact without which the cleverest 
woman is always at sea, to so gauge my remarks 
and queries as to exactly cover the ground he 
had practically been over. I learned all this 
within three days after our engagement. I do 
not know that the information disappointed me. 
At that time I think there was simply born of it 
a vague fear that I might, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, offend or annoy my promised lord. That 
was all. I wonder if there are many such fools 
in the world as I wasat that time! It happened 
after this wise. He had surprised me early one 
morning making some notes, and drawing a 
chair close to mine, said, tenderly, 

‘* And what is my darling so busy with at such 
an unseasonable hour ?” 

‘* Unseasonable ?” I laughingly repeated. 
‘¢ And if the hour is so misbehaved and out of 
joint, why did you not wait until a better be- 
haved, less energetic damsel among the twenty- 
four made her appearance ?” 

‘¢ But that is not answering my question,” he 
replied. ‘‘ What are you doing?” 

‘Only jotting down some little things I de- 
sire especially to remember. That reminds me: 
when you were speaking of the distinguished 
men and women you had met last evening, I 





meant to have asked you if you had ever see: 
Robert Browning ?” 4 

‘* Browning the poet ?” 

**Yes, the poet, and my ideal of all a poet 
should be,” was my enthusiastic answer. ‘‘ This,” 
I continued, in the same strain, “‘is what I have 
been doing—jotting down this verse, so that I 
may always have it near me: 

*I am named and known by that 

There took my station and — = 
So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me— 

One born to love you, sweet!’ 


I should like to kiss him for that verse this ve 
minute. It would rank him as a great poet if 
he had never written another line.” 

I looked into my lover’s face to find it entire- 
ly devoid of color, and a contemptuous expres- 
sion written all over it; one I knew I had pro- 
voked, and inwardly vowed should never be seen 
there again, at least by my indiscretion. 

**T never have seen your love-sick hero 
Belle,” he replied ; and after a short pause, per- 
ceptibly softening, evidently aware that I had 
noticed and inwardly commented upon his 
changed appearance—‘‘I hope you are not lit- 
erary. And pardon me (our engagement, I be- 
lieve, gives me the right to admonish you in 
these little matters), were I in your place, I 
think I would be very careful how I expressed 
myself thus affectionately about any man—more 
particularly a stranger.” 

The first part of his remark was extremely 
commonplace, Strange to say, I felt that more 
than the last. There was an ignorant coarse- 
ness, an innate boorishness about it that jangled 
and jarred with some nicety of mine most un- 
comfortably. I did not admit it then—of course 
not. An analysis of the effect of this remark 
would have been the rankest of treason. Once 
more, what simpletons girls are! Propriety re- 
sponded to his suggestion concerning the last. 
It was very ridiculous to say such a thing; but 
it seemed to me that he ought to have better 
understood me; ought to have known that it 
was only the enthusiasm of a young and ardent 
admirer of any thing beautiful. A woman near- 
er his own age would have had the sense and 
the courage to have gone to the bottom of 
this; but I, poor little moth, fluttered round, 
waiting for a bigger blaze to singe both wings, 
and lay me fluttering at his feet for mercy or 
freedom, whichever his royal highness most in- 
clined to. The scene above alluded to passed 
off with an apology on my ‘part, and a few words 
of advice and dignified commendation on his, 
and after this all went merry asa marriage-bell 
until the time I am coming to. Like an ac- 
complished caterer, I had fathomed the likes 
and dislikes of my intended, and understood to 
a dot just what would best suit his mental and 
spiritual appetite; or at least I thought I had. 
Read on, and see how utterly I was mistaken. 
Since my engagement my step-mother had insist- 
ed that my hair, which had previously been al- 
lowed to curl and wander round my neck and 
shoulders at its own sweet will, should be ortho- 
doxically chignoned ; and as to make said affair 
loom up according to fashionable proportions 
my own locks were not considered sufficiently 
numerous, a sample of this auburn was sent 
to town to be matched, and the result was a 
huge switch that I hated the very sight of. I 
did weep most unrestrainedly the first time the 
horrible thing was arranged; but then I was 
‘*engaged,” and step-mother declared that Mr. 
Satterlee had very delicately suggested this 
change. I looked at my betrothal ring, broad 
enough and heavy enough to suit the fastidious 
taste of any sporting man in the country (I al- 
ways hated the style of that ring), and submit- 
ted to the finishing touches in silence. 

The smile and words of my lover’s commenda- 
tion, with which he met mg when I appeared at 
tea with this immense superstructure, went a lit- 
tle way toward reconciling me to the transfor- 
mation. He was pleased, and I ought to be. 
The whole duty of an engaged woman was man- 
ifestly to sink her likes and her hates, her tastes 
and her feelings—indeed, her whole identity—in 
the superior nature of the man she has selected 
far a life companion. It was a little hard so far 
as my hair, and Robert Browning, and a few 
other minor affairs were concerned; but step- 
mother said that a girl engaged had no busi- 
ness to have a will of her own—that this was the 
way of it always; and I believed her, and bent 
my neck as gracefully as possible to the yoke all 
women must sooner or later wear. 

Oh, that auburn switch! Into what an ocean 
of humiliation it did plunge me at last! It was 
very difficult to get the thing on properly; but 
after a little practice my arrangement was pro- 
nounced ‘‘ simply perfect,” and I tried to be sat- 
isfied, although it was extremely hard work. 
I used to wonder what personal sacrifice I should 
next be called upon to make for the sake of the 
man I had promised to marry, and conjure up 
all sorts of imaginary horrors, such as wearing 
caps, and discarding ribbons and Swiss muslins, 
etc. We were both very fond of sitting on the 
rocks in the morning after breakfast, and had 
selected a place where the sun could never daz- 
zle or perplex us—a little niche which, in an- 
other one of my bursts of enthusiasm, I had chris- 
tened, ‘‘our city residence.” Here Mr. Satter- 
lee read the papers; and as he always perused 
all such from the names of the editors and 
price per annum to the last advertisement, I 
had ample time for reading also. He approved 
of magazines, strangely enough; so I generally 
supplied myself with matter enough to last un- 
til his lordship felt ready to take me to Rome 
or Paris or Switzerland—places I never tired of 
visiting in imagination—and where he promised 
we should go on our wedding-tour. 

On this especial morning the news was et last 
fairly digested, and the papers carefully folded. 

‘“*Confess,” he said, with a laugh, ‘‘that you 
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have been dozing the last half hour, and haven't 
understood a single word you have been making 
believe read.” ; ' 

‘*No, I have not been in the least sleepy,” I 
replied. “If my book had not been interesting, I 
have had quite enough to occupy me in endeay- 
oring to keep this wretched chignon in place. 
Tt will slip, and the curls are a constant source 
of torment to me; for every now and then they 
try to occupy their old places, and Tam forever 
in torture for fear they will succeed.” 

‘¢'Those floating curls of yours were very be- 
witching things, Belle,” said my lover; ‘and I 
am not sure but they helped weigh down the 
love scale considerably—” 

‘Tf that be so,” I interrupted, ‘‘ why not let 
me wear my hair as you first liked it? I wish 
you would please tell mother that you like me 
better that way.” And there was a tone of pas- 
sionate pleading in my voice that he never heard 
there before. 

‘‘ Indeed, Miss Belle, to comply with that re- 
quest is quite impossible. You can no more go 
back to your curls than you can to the girlhood 
of a month ago. You are my promised wife; 
and that little assumption of dignity on your 
part I feel that I am quite entitled to.” 

Just then ‘‘that switch” gave a queer, one- 
sided lurch, and before I really knew what was 
the matter the bundle of false hair lay by my 
side, and my own locks were caressing my shoul- 
ders as if glad to be free. : 

“There!” I laughed, in great glee. ‘‘Isn’t 
that jolly? Once more, just once more, I am a 
girl again! You do not know, Mr. Satterlee— 
you can not imagine—what a relief this is to 
me. As for this thing,” holding up the switch, 

‘¢T am half inclined to pitch it into the ravine 
below.” 

‘‘You have my permission to do so, Miss 
Hosmer,” he answered, in a cold, measured, 
haughty tone I had never heard him assume be- 
fore. ‘It is a matter of ae a to 
me what the young lady does with the false hair 
she has not delicacy enough to conceal. This is 
a species of vulgarity I did not imagine you could 
be guilty of.” 

In what did the vulgarity consist ? I asked my- 
self, in amazement. Was it in wearing this false 
hair, or was it for allowing him to know that I 


wore it? I was not long in doubt, for he con-- 


tinued, in the same cynical way : 

‘‘T suppose fashion renders it necessary to 
make these toilette additions; but this is the 
first instance I have ever seen where a lady was 
really anxious to exhibit such appendages.” 

‘* Tf you would like me to understand that you 
consider the wearing of such stuff as this vulgar, 
I quite agree with you, Sir; and I declare to 
you, upon my honor as a woman—a very young 
woman, I am well aware—that I shall never 
again be coaxed, cajoled, advised, or commanded 
into braiding the false with the true; and I shall 
endeavor to carry this principle into each act of 
my life.” 

‘* As you please,” he replied through his set 
teeth. He must have been fearfully angry, for 
every particle of color had deserted his face. 

‘*This hair is an excellent match, my step- 
mother says,” I went on; ‘‘and I think it is. 
Pity to throw it away, isn’t it, Mr. Satterlee? 
But over it goes, and with it this bauble that 
has tried to make me a wise society woman long 
before the time.” And I removed the horse- 
jockey ring, rolled it up with the long auburn 
switch, and threw them from me far down the 
ravine, then deliberately walked away from my 
liege lord, leaving this only as a parting shot: 

‘*Next time you think about being engaged, 
Mr. Satterlee, have the lady’s cerebellum exam- 
ined, and be sure that it is well covered. Good- 
morning, Sir.” . 

What did my father and step-mother say? 
Oh, every thing you can think of. They stormed 
and threatened; and finally the situation became 
so intolerable that one day I packed my trunks 
and started, without saying a word to any one, 
for my aunt’s house in Brandon—dear old Bran- 
don—whereat last I came to find the genuine arti- 
cle without the aid of any magnifying-glass what- 
ever. ‘* He” is a minister—who would ever have 
thought it?—my aunt’s adopted son, and the 
way it came about was after this wise. Aunt 
went away for a short visit to Niagara, leaving 
me housekeeper, and John Percival—that is his 
name—returned from a two years’ Continental 
tour quite unexpectedly, and quite ill. I was 
obliged to take care of him until the arrival of 
my aunt, and even afterward it seemed quite 
impossible to dispense with my services. He 
convalesced rapidly, and one day, the very first 
he was able to walk out, after having rested a 
while in silence under the shade of a dear old 
elm, he looked up suddenly and said, 

‘* What beautiful hair you have, Belle! Iam 
so glad you have sense enongh to wear it in that 
way!” and he took one of the curls between his 
fingers and caressed it so tenderly that my heart 
gave a wild throb, and I knew then that I had 
loved John Percival from the first. 

“I was thinking,” he continued, ‘‘as I look- 
ed at you, all unconscious of my gaze, as you 
sat in the twilight last evening, how beautiful 
that hair would be thirty or forty years hence, 
worn in the same way !” 

‘ “What an idea!” I replied, trying to be gay. 

I am afraid white curls would not be so very 
becoming.” 

“Any thing that is graceful and natural is 
always becoming. But do you know, Belle, I 
have wondered a thousand times that you did 
Not arrange your hair like other young ladies,” 
he answered. . 

Then I told him the story of ‘that switch.” 

He laughed heartily at the comico-tragico 
finale. _Who could have helped it? ‘Then, 
after a little pause, continued, softly, : 
wal wish you would give me that hair to keep, 

e. . 


** And how about the head?” I queried, sau- 
cily, looking away from his ardent gaze. 
**T am not bargaining for a switch, dear ;” 
and then, more seriously, ‘‘ Of course the head, 
if the heart says yes.” ; 
There was no answer needed. He read it all 
in my brimful eyes and flushed cheek, and draw- 
ing my head to his shoulder, repeated my favor- 
ite Browning verse : 
“¢T am named and known by that hour’s feat, 
There took my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete 
As nature obtained her best of me— 
One born to love you, sweet!’” 


Wasn't it funny ?° 
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[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. } 


A Reminiscence of De Quincey.—What a Mechanical 
Education costs. 
HEN I left our paragon of country inns at 
Clovelly, and asked for the bill, “‘ Let me 
see, Sir—on what day did you happen to come?” 
inquired the landlady. And when it arrived, 
‘“*If you object to any particular charge,” add- 
ed she, ‘‘pray scratch it out.” ‘There was noth- 
ing, however, to object to except coming away 
from Clovelly at all, and that a sense of duty to 
yourselves compelled me to do. For in place 
of being that ‘‘ mould of fashion” into which the 
very latest news is poured and becomes consist- 
ent for your use, I was just beginning “‘ to suffer 
a sea-change.” Of my bones if coral was not 
being made, as Ariel sings, I am not sure that 
barnacles were not growing upon me. I had 
certainly begun to hitch my trowsers and roll in 
my gait; I shut one eye when I looked up at 
the sky; I lived, as it were, between wind and 
water. If you happen to want a nautical corre- 
spondent, please to let me know; but while in 
doubt as to your requirements in that way I 
felt that I could not with propriety remain at 
Clovelly. 

I have, therefore, come on to Ilfracombe— 
one of the haunts of English fashion in these 
autumn months, when the upper ten—nay, the 
upper half million—flee from London as though 
the plague were raging there. It is on the sea- 
coast, and in a most beautiful situation, but 
there is no sentiment in its picturesqueness. 
Mr. Gosse, the naturalist, found it‘‘lonely and 
romantic” a quarter of a century ago. Now it 
has billiard-rooms, parades, excursion steamers, 
German bands, and a grand hotel—at which we 
have the misfortune to be staying. Dr. Johnson 
says, ‘‘ Believe me, Sir, there is no scenery that 
is not improved by the presence of a good hotel 
in the foreground.” ‘The remark does not re- 
fer to Ilfracombe, because the hotel is not good; 
but surely in any case the doctor should have 
premised that his hotel was to have no people in 
it. Whatever may have been the original spirit 
of ‘* quiet Ilfracombe,” the Genius of Common- 
place has now taken possession of it, attended 
by a band of nigger minstrels. The ‘‘ eternal 
monotone” of the sea is broken in upon by vapid 
talk from which it is impossible, even in ‘‘ the 
most spacious sea-frontage attached to any hotel 
in the United Kingdom,” to escape. 

Years agg I had the pleasure of dining with 
De Quincey, the opium-eater, at Lasswade, the 
most charming, but at the same time the most 
intellectually fastidious, of mankind, and after an 
afternoon’s talk (or rather listening), such as I 
shall never forget, took my leave with the avowed 
intention of returning by coach to Edinburgh. 

‘* By coach!” cried he, in accents of dismay. 
‘*Ts it possible you travel by a public convey- 
ance ?” 

As I knew that it was no false pride which 
suggested this inquiry, I asked, ‘‘ Why not?” 

‘*Well, I'll tell you why not,” said he. 
‘*Some years ago I was persuaded to travel 
by a Loch Lomond steamer: while waiting on 
the pier at Tarbet an old lady came up to me, 
and pointing to the approaching vessel, observed, 
with the utmost animation, ‘Deary me, Sir, 
what would you and I have said forty years 
ago if we had seen a sight like that?? Now 
that is what may happen to me any day,” was 
De Quincey’s shuddering comment, ‘‘in going 
by a public conveyance.” The philosopher would 
certainly not have long survived the general con- 
versation at the Ilfracombe hotel. For my part, 
though it would be an affectation indeed to pre- 
tend to his fastidiousness, I envy the man who 
can converse with a fool as with a wise man, 
and only feel the difference in degree; who 
thinks, as Lord Eldon did of port-wine, that 
‘there is no such thing as bad talk, though 
some people’s talk is doubtless better than that 
of others.” It is true that it has been said that 
‘*there is no one who has not something to 
tell you that you didn’t know before,” but the 
question is, do you want to know it? ‘‘ Informa- 
tion,” about which feeble people pride themselves 
so inordinately, is what any body may possess 
himself of who chooses to give himself the trou- 
ble, and is most easily acquired from a book. On 
the other hand, the experience of one’s conversa- 
tion is like that of an editor of a periodical. Nine- 
teen volunteer contributors out of twenty are use- 
less to him, but the twentieth has really some- 
thing good to offer. Is it better to confine him- 
self to his staff, or to welcome all comers and 
have the trouble of sifting the mountain of chaff 
for the few grains of wheat? Undoubtedly an 
assiduous editor will reply that it is worth while. 

If you have too much money, going on ‘‘ the 
turf” is an excellent device to get rid of it, but 
as a profession it has its drawbacks. That, how- 
ever, is the case with all other trades in this 
overpopulated country. ‘All the gates are 
thronged with suitors, and open but to golden 
keys.” If you send your offspring to the bar, 
you have to keep him there twenty years before 





he can keep himself. The army can not now 


be entered except by a competitive examination, 
and is, therefore, no longer aristocratic enough 
as a profession for your young hopeful to please 


| your wife. You can hardly, as a conscientious 


man, put your son into ‘‘ the Church” to sub- 
scribe to the Athanasian Creed, which he will- 
certainly have to abjure within a few years. 
Under these circumstances I have made some 
inquiries with respect to placing my boy, who 
has a talent for figures—he plays cribbage quite 
remarkably well—with a civil engineer, and this 
is what has come of them: a friend of mine put 
his son in a great establishment of this kind, and 
paid three hundred pounds a year premium with 
him for three years, every bit of which time was 
spent by the youth in question “‘/ying upon his 
back and holding a candle while another work- 
man knocked in rivets.” ‘This seems a tedious 
process for producing our future Stephensons 
and Brunels, 

The agricultural strike is growing daily, and 
is exciting dismay or exasperation, as the case 
may be, among the lords of the soil. Some 
have given in; some, on the contrary, like Pha- 
raoh, who have hitherto only scourged the poor 
with whips, announce their intention of trying 
scorpions. One of the great grievances of the 
laborer (as I think I told you) is the holding of 
their cottages from the farmer instead of direct 
from the landlord, so that in case of the slightest 
disagreement with their employer they are liable 
immediately to be cast out of house and home. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, instead of 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters, uses vitriol. 
He has given up every cottage in his holding to 
his farmers, in order that they may do with these 
refractory bondsmen even as they will. It is 
this sort of person who is called a Tory, and who 
makes:a nation democratic. 

Mr. Disraeli contents himself with denying 
that the agricultural laborer is badly off, which 
has, unfortunately for him, caused the Daily 
News to send a special commissioner down to 
his own manor of Hughenden, Buckingham- 
shire, where things are found to be as bad as 
they well can be. This is only a little private 
exposure, such as might have been expected ; 
but what do you think of the national reputation 
of a whole people being exploded, as has lately 
happened to the ‘first flower of the earth and 
first gem of the sea?” Mr. Planché, the great 
burlesque writer, has had the hardihood to pub- 
lish his conviction that nothing really ‘‘ good” in 
the way of humor was ever heard in Ireland; 
that there is more wit and smartness in one Lon- 
don cabman than in all the carmen of Dublin; 
and that there never was an Irish story yet worth 
telling which was not invented in England. 

This seems really very serious, and the more so 
since, upon carefully going over my own experi- 
ence with respect to Ireland and the Irish, it 
strikes me that Mr. Planché is right. . 

R. Kemsxe, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


7 HAT a change in the army of school boys 
and girls who throng our streets twice 
every day! In June they walked with laggard 
step, apparently scarcely able to bear their bur- 
den of books, their pale faces and too large eyes 
telling of bodily languor and overtaxed brains. 
Now they march along with elastic gait, their 
faces brown with the summer’s sun and wind, 
their eyes bright with the reflection of green, 
grassy meadows, bubbling brooks, lofty mount- 
ains, cool forests, and sandy beaches. Fresh and 
happy, though school tasks may seem a little 
irksome at first, they feel vigorous, and will 
cheerfully do their best. They have laid up a 


store of vitality which will sustain them in the 4 


long months of study which are before them. 
How delightful would it be to keep that ruddy 
tint of health upon the children’s faces! Alas 
that lack of out-door exercise, close rooms, late 
hours, unwholesome diet, and too much book 
study should rob the skin of its freshness and 
the eye of its youthful lustre! The trite old 
proverb, ‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,”’ if judiciously practiced by par- 
ents, would save many doctors’ bills and scores 
of anxious hours. Looking forward to early 
spring, when school boys and girls wearily con 
Theis laneaee with aching heads, let parents and 
teachers seasonably adopt such hygienic meas- 
ures as will preserve to the children the healthy 
vigor gained in vacation. 





There is to be a new steamboat line from Car- 
diff, Wales, to New York. The enterprising and 
wealthy Marquis of Bute is the principal share- 
holder in the steamboat company, and as Car- 
diff is a convenient port both for England and 
the United States, and the natural outlet of a 
populous region, the new line is likely to be 
successful. There is business enough for all 
lines, new and old; for such is the intercourse 
between this country and England and other 
parts of Europe that steamers often lack accom- 
modations for passengers and room for freight. 





English people are beginning to examine the 
confectionery offered for sale with a suspicious 
eye. In fact, they begin to think that Christiana 

dmonds need not have taken the trouble to 
poison sweetmeats for a purpose, when poisoned 
candies are sold openly in the shops. A New 
castle chemist has been analyzing different kinds 
of sweet stuffs, and has shocked the community 
by the revelations he has made, 





On the day of the sad disaster to the Metis 
a lady telegraph operator at Stonington re- 
mained at her post of duty for seventeen con- 
secutive hours, during which time she sent over 
the wires 4000 words for the press, besides 483 
private messages of various lengths, many of 
them being received by her from Watch ill, 
and repeated to other places, 

Every year brings its sad tale of some thrill- 
ing accident on the Alps. Two persons were 
lately killed by the fall of an avalanche. One 
was miraculously saved. He says, after describ- 





ing the sudden fall of the mass: ‘‘I found my- 
self, when I returned to consciousness, ona rock, 





whither I had been hurled by the avalanche, 
the mass of which had carried away my com- 
panions. The rope by which we were fastened 
must have been rent asunder, otherwise I should 
have been hurled to sudden destruction as well 
as the others. A loud ery from the mouths of 
all of us, then silence—and of my unfortunate 
companions I saw and heard no more.” 





A new thing in the way of carriages is pro- 
jected by a Connecticut company—namely, car- 
riages built entirely of India rubber, except the 
axles and tires. It is claimed that the material 
is decidedly superior to wood. 





‘Scientific principles’? are now very gener- 
ally substituted for grapes in the manufacture 
of winc—so says an English chemist, 


An exchange thinks that if the telegraphic ac- 
counts relating to Dr. Livingstone during the 
last six or seven years were condensed they 
would read something like the following: 


“ London, January 7, 1866.—Accounts from Africa 
state that when last heard from Dr. Livingstone was 
on the Zambezi River, making his way to Ujjiji. 

“London, February 9, 1867.—Late aceounts from 
Africa state that nothing has been heard from Dr. 
Livingstone for a long time, and that the British 
consul at Zanzibar entertains fears for his safety. 

* London, January 10, 1868.—The mails from Africa 
bring us the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Dr. Livingstone. No particulars of the manner of his 
death have reached us. 

* London, December 20, 1868.—Accounts from Africa 
state that Dr. Livingstone is not dead. 

“ London, March 20, 1869.—Accounts from Africa 
convey the intelligence that a native, who was with 
Dr. Livingstone at the time of his death, states posi- 
tively that he saw him fall, shot by one of the savages. 

* London, January 2, 1870.—Parties from the interior 
of Africa, arriving at Zanzibar, assert that Dr. Living- 
stone is still alive. 

* London, i 6, 1871.—Accounts from Zanzi- 
bar state positively that Dr. Livingstone is safe, but in 
a destitute condition.” 


This much, in substance, up to the time when 
Mr. Stanley commenced his journey into the in- 
terior in search of the adventurer. 





Curious mistakes are made by the telegraph 
sometimes. Not long ago a dispatch was re- 
ceived at the monastery of Voreppe. It read, 
when translated, as follows, ‘‘ Father Liguier is 
dead; we shall arrive by train at three to-mor- 
row.” The good monks immediately prepared 
a grave for the deceased, and sent a hearse to the 
station to meet the body. But when the train 
stopped, to the great astonishment of the sor- 
rowing monks, out jumped Father Liguier and 
his friends. The telegram had been changed 
from ‘ Pére Liguier et moi’’ into “ Pére Liguier 
est mort.” 





Rome is said to have experienced a warmer 
and more unhealthy season this year than has 
been known for a long time. The fever hospi- 
tals are crowded with patients, and the rains 
have begun unusually early, which is always 
unfavorable to health. ‘ 





Washington city promises to be very gay and 
brilliant during the coming season. The French 
minister and the Russian embassador have an- 
nounced their intention of ‘‘ entertaining,’ and 
this will contribute to the desired object—a gay 
season. 





The last month of the hot and wet summer 
of 1872 ended with a day that would have done 
credit to October, if not to November. At 
Mount Washington the temperature was within 
three degrees of the freezing-point at eight 
o’clock in the morning. ° 





At the Royal Porcelain Manufactory at Berlin 
a magnificent vase has been made, valued at 
more than five thousand dollars. This is de- 
signed as a gift to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
on his departure from Berlin. 





Curious ideas those Japanese must have. We 
see it stated that a Japanese scholar in one of 
the New Haven schools, having been insulted 
by a school-mate recently, sent a note to one of 
the instructors requesting permission to kill the 
offender. 





It is said that the belle of the season at New- 
port has been a Philadelphia lady, whose years 
number considerably over half a century, and 
whose hair is white as snow. She is infinitely 
more charming than most younger ladies, is 
never “‘ out of practice’? when asked for music, 
and is always pleasingly ready to entertain any 
one. Herhnusband evidently is very proud of her 
—and well may be so. 





The Chalet Cordier at Trouville, which has 
been occupied by President Thiers during the 
present season, is situated upon the wooded 
heights overlooking Trouville, and can not be 
espied at all from the land. Only from the sea 
can it be perceived, while access to it is only at- 
tained by a road deeply cut in the side of a hill 
on which it stands. The little park surround- 
ing it, which slopes toward the sea, is charm- 
ingly laid out, so as to afford the most pictur- 
esque views, including a fine expanse of sea, the 
bay of Havre, the hill-sides of Ingouville, L’ Héve, 
the refreshing verdure and the gracefully wind- 
ing river of the valley of Tingues, while between 
the hills are visible the sites of Cabourg and the 
littoral of Caen. A wide drive leads to the en- 
trance, approached by a flight of steps. The 
hall door opens upon an antechamber, closed 
by a second glazed door. On the right are the 
staircase and a low door leading to the domes- 
tic offices, and on the left M. Thiers’s study, 
where he relaxes over metaphysics and moral 
philosophy, and at the end of the hall are two 
side-doors opening into the dining and a 
rooms. Perhaps in- graceful compliment to M. 
Thiers’s taste, two model bronze cannons are 
placed upon a table in the hall, pointing their 
tiny muzzles to the a door. The 
salon is large and lofty, well lighted by five win- 
dows, and communicates directly with the draw- 
ing-room. The house is filled with artistic ob- 
jects: wood-carvings of the medieval and Re- 
naissance periods, Japanese bronzes, Dutch cab- 
inet pictures, sixteenth century metal-work, and 
splendid old stained glass, all contribute to its 
beauty as a residence. The furniture is of a 
sombre character; but the general effect is light- 
ened by the ceiling, which is of a blue and white 
ground ornamented with frescoes. 
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Crochet Cap for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old. 


Ts cap is crocheted in sc. with dark blue zephyr worsted, and 
is trim with a rim crocheted in loop stitch with gray chinchilla 
worsted, which simulates krimmer. A feather knitted in loop stitch 
with similar worsted, and bows of dark blue silk ribbon, form the 
trimming. Begin the cap from the middle with a foundation of 
5 ch., close these in a ring, and work, always going forward, 25 
rounds in sc., widening in each round in such a manner that the 
work neither fulls up nor draws; the 25th round counts 189 sc. in 
the original. Crochet 15 rounds more in sc., narrowing from 4 to 
5 st. in each round, so that the last round counts only 105 st. In 
narrowing always work off 2 st. of the preceding round together 
with 1 st. The widening and narrowing should be distributed as 
regularly as possible, and should be worked in different directions. 
Now lay on the gray worsted for the rim, in doing which it must 
be observed that the wrong side of the work forms the right side 


Kyitrep Hat ror Girt From 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
[See Page 661.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXVI., Figs. 76-78, 


of the cap, and work, always going forward, 6 rounds in loop 
stitch, as follows: Ist round.— > 1 sc. on the next st., take up 
1 st. from the following st., 4 ch., and work off the last of these 
together with the st. on the needle. In the following rounds the 
ch. loops are transposed. ‘Then crochet one round more in sc. 
and fasten the thread. ‘The feather is knitted in loop stitch with 
chinchilla worsted (see illustration accompanying description on 
page 661). It is worked on a foundation of 4 st. in 40 rounds 
(20 loop rounds); at the end of the first 6 rounds worked with a 
single thread widen 1 st. each, and at the end of the last six rounds 
worked with a single thread narrow 1 st. each. When the feather 
is completed fasten it on the cap as shown by the illustration, and 
finish it with a ribbon bow; a similar bow is set on the top of the 
cap, in the middle. 


Knitted Hood, also worn as a Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts hood with long 
strings is knitted with 
fine white worsted in 
an open-work design. 
The front edge is trim- 
med with a netted 
ruche, and the back 
edge with knitted edg- 
ing of worsted and 
silk. Bows of white 
gros grain ribbon and 
white Angora tassels 
complete the trim- 
ming. Before com- 
mencing the knitting 
cut the shape of the 
hood of net. To do 
this slope off a strip of 
net eighty inches long 
and eighteen inches 
wide on both sides from 
the middle toward the 
ends, so that a point is 
formed in the middle 
of both sides, and the 
ends are only six inch- 
es wide. Work the 
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Fig. 1.—Knitrep Hoop worn as A Ficuv. 


Knitrep AnD: Nerrep Hoop For Girt FROM 1 To 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 64 and 65. 


knitting to suit.the shape of the frame thus formed. Begin the 
hood in the middle of the front (the point), and with worsted 
and fine wooden knitting-needles make a foundation of 10 st. 
Then knit in rounds, going backward and forward, as follows : 
Ist round.—Alternately k. 2 together, t. t.0. 2dand 3d rounds. 
—Knit plain. 4th round.—All purled. Repeat these four 
rounds thirty-one times, transposing the design figures, how- 
ever, in the first round of each new pattern figure. In order 
to shape the knitting first widen and then narrow in the requi- 
site manner at the beginning and end of the rounds. For 
manner of widening and narrowing, see general directions. 


Ksitrep Cap For Boy From 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
[See Page 661.] 


For the edging on the back of the hood take up the edge 
stitches there, and knit in the design of the knitted hat for girl 
from 4 to 6 years old, described in Supplement, five rounds, 
going backward and forward; border the edging on the outer 
edge with two rounds of crochet ch. scallops (consisting each 
of 1 sc., 5 ch.); the last round is worked with filling silk. The 
netted ruche on the front edge of the hood is worked like the 
ruche of the girl’s hat before mentioned; set two such. ruches 
- along the point in 
front, and set a rib- 
bon bow on the front 
of the hood. Gather 
the ends of the hood, 
and trim each end 
with an Angora tas- 
sel, 


Directions for 
cutting and 
making Night- 
Shirt for Boy 
from 6 to 8 
Years old, 
Figs. 1-5. 

See illustrations on 
page 653, 

For this _night- 
shirt take a piece 
of linen or muslin 
a yard and_three- 
eighths long and 
thirty-four inches 
wide, with thethread 
running straight on 
both ends. Of this 
cloth cut a straight 
piece the whole 
length and twenty- 
one inches and 
three-quarters wide 
for the body. For 
the sleeves cut of” 
the remaining nar- 
row strip two pieces 
each eleven inches 


and a quarter long and six inches wide, and for the sleeve gus- 
sets two pieces each three inches and three-quarters square. The 
material of the shoulder pieces should run the same way with 
that of the shirt, therefore the lengthwise threads must run across 
and the cross-wise threads lengthwise in the former. Cut a piece 
of linen four inches wide and four inches and seven-eighths long 
for each shoulder piece. For the two shoulder gussets and the 
gussets on the side slits of the shirt cut of the narrower strip of 
linen also three pieces each two inches and a half square; one 
of these is folded in a triangle and is cut through the fold, which 
forms the gussets for the two side slits of the shirt. Cut the col- 
lar of double linen thirteen inches and three-quarters long and an 
inch and seven-eighths wide, and round off the front corners as 
shown by Fig. 1. Then double the piece designed for the body 
lengthwise, and mark the middle of the fold by pulling a thread. 
Sew up the body on the sides with a felled seam, beginning each 
seam eight inches and a half from the middle, and leaving a slit 


Kyitrep Har ror Girt From 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIII, Wigs. 69-72. 
s 


at the end six inches and a half long. See corresponding letters 
on Fig. 2, which shows the body opened out. Fold down the 
edges of the gussets designed for the side slits a quarter of an 
inch wide, overseam the upper half of the gussets to the edges of 
the slifs so that the rectangular corner of each gusset comes on 
the end of the seam, and fold down the lower half of the gussets 
on the under side. ‘The fold made by doing this is indicated by 
a dotted line (......) on Fig. 3. Hem-stitch the lower half of 
the gussets to the under side of the body; in doing this the mid- 


‘dle of the longest side of the gussets should come exactly on the 


end of the side seams of the body. In the middle of the front of 
the shirt, beginning on the upper edge (fold), cut a straight slit 
ten inches and seven-eighths long; on the under end of this slit, 
toward each side, cut a crosswise slit an inch and a half long, 
and ‘on the upper end cut a similar slit seven inches and three- 
quarters long toward each side. The latter forms the neck. 
Fold each edge of 
the slit in front, first 
a quarter of an inch 
and then an inch and 
a quarter wide on the 
outside, and stitch 
it down there; this 
forms the hems in 
front. Stitch the left 
hem on the right 
hem to its full width 
seven-eighths of an. 
inch from the under 
edge; lay the edge 
of the body formed 
by the cross slit in a 
box-pleat to suit the 
width of the hem, 
and cover the edges 
of this pleat and of 
the hems, on the 
outside and inside, 
with a strip of linen 
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three-quarters of an inch wide stitch- 
ed on. Draw out a thread in the 
middle of each shoulder piece (see 
dotted line on Fig. 5), fold down the 
edge of each shoulder piece on the 
under side a quarter of an inch wide 
all around, and stitch it on the body 
with the thread running straight, so 
that the middle, which is marked by 
the thread drawn out, comes exactly 
on the tightened thread in the mid- 
dle of the body. ‘Then stitch each 
shoulder piece also through the mid- 
dle three inches long, beginning from 
the armhole. From the end of this 
seam cut a slit along the thread 
drawn out for setting in the shoulder 
gusset, and baste the edges of the 
slit and the neck together. Fold 
the shoulder gussets in a triangle 
along the dotted line as shown by 
Fig. 4, stitch them on the right side, 
so that the rectangular 
corner of the tri-. 
angle comes on 
the middle row 
of stitching onthe 
shoulder pieces, 
and hem them = 
ANG the shirt on the 
/ NY 1; wrong _side.— 
Jf UA VIVES ANG Gather the neck 
-ebud b totes \\\\ of the shirt to — 
UE aa Aa A\Y the width of the 
J ALUM af) collar, leaving it 

rE © B@ smooth, however, 

on the hems and 
on the corners of 
the gussets, where 


there are several 
= Javers of linen. 


fessor Tyndall says it is the 
color of the air. 

There are so many different 
kinds of blue, or, rather, so 
Many names to a few kinds, 
that we have not space to 
enumerate them here, even 
were it necessary. Many are 
only known to dyers and-man- 
ufacturers, and possess slight 
differences in the mixture of 
the chemicals which compose 
them, which in some cases ! 
change hardly or not at all 
the general tint of the color. 
There are only three blues in 
reality—yellow-blue, red-blue, 
and black-blue. Pure blue is 
that which does not savor of 
one color more than another. 
Turquoise might be an exam- 
ple of the first, ultramarine of 
\ the second, and indigo of the 
third. 

Blue gives an 
impression of 
cold, but some 
blues, of course, 
are less cold than 
others. A blue 
formed of indigo 
and white is very 
cold and dull, and 
walls or any large 
space _ covered 
with this color are 
> most unpleasing 
—even depressing 
—unless relieved 
to a very great 
extent by warm 




















































































White ZEPHYR WorsTED MANTLE FOR 
Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Join the collar For pattern and description see Supplement, colors in close 
on the upper and eh SOEs Figs ates proximity. It is 3 
Apron For Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. front edges, turn also unbecoming Apron For Girt FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, it inside out, work a row of stitching a | to the face, except when reduced by white For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 30 and 31. quarter of an inch from the outer edge, | to lavender. No. VIL., Figs. 28 and 29. 
hem-stitch the collar on the shirt, and fur- Ultramarine is the least cold of blues, 


nish it in front with a button and button-hole. Next make the sleeves. ‘To do this first join one | as there is a certain amount of red pervading it, so that in the shadows it often looks quite violet. 
end of each part of the sleeves with a sleeve gusset, then sew up both ends of the sleeve to the gus- | It is too brilliant for the face, but is very beautiful in small quantities in dress, or when sparingly 
set, and join the free part of one end of each sleeve with the nearest side of the gusset, in doing | introduced in mouldings, decorations of furniture, and the like. It is worth noting that ultrama- 
which the gusset is folded in a triangle. Hem the rine, in a very deep shade (when it borrows the 
sleeves on the outer edges and sew them into o " (iti mat mT Z — name ‘‘ Alexandra,” “royal,” etc., accord- 
the shirt with a felled seam. Of course , ie ae | : - ing to the period), is one of the most 
larger night-shirts may be made in the | MK unbecoming colors that can be placed 
same manner. | | Iai} near the face in masses. Its brill- 
! jiancy lends a yellow hue to the 
i | i skin, while its deepness with- 
i \ : holds the gray shadows 
| cast by pale blues which 
are so Valuable to del- 
icate complexions. It 
should be shunned 
alike by the florid 
and the fair. 
Turquoise blue, 
which might be 
made with cobalt 
and Naples yellow, 
and which is seen 
in the greatest per- 
fection in the enam- 
eled porcelain of the 
Indians and other 
Orientals, is a most 
beautiful pale color, 
less cold than indi- 
go, yet colder than 
ultramarine, but in 
the decoration of 
rooms should be 
used rather in small 
than large quanti- 
ties. Indress,when 
not too brilliant, it 
is exceedingly be- 
coming, especially 
to fair persons, add- 
ing gray to the shad- 
ows of the complex- 
ion, enhancing the 
rose of the check 
and any shade of 
yellow latent in the 
hair. It is, though 
not the brightest, 
the most penetra- 
ting of all blues, 
‘The admixture of 
either red or green 








BLUE. 


LUE has always been 
a favorite hue 

among nations past 
and present. It is 
difficult to account 
for its popularity. 
In large masses it 
gives the impres- 
sion of coldness. It 
is neither so state- 
ly as yellow, so viv- 
id as scarlet, nor 
so manageable as 
black or white. 
Perhaps it is be- 
cause there is so 
little real blue in 
nature (if we except 
the sky), compared 
with other colors, 
that it commends 
itself somewhat as a 
novelty to our eyes. 

There are very 
few blue flowers ; 
not many blue birds, 
nor fishes, nor in- 
sects, nor minerals : 
in animals and in 
the human race 
there is no blue at 
all. No beast has 
blue fur, nor has 
any body a blue 
skin. Blue eyes, 
which light-haired 
persons all fancy 
they possess, are 
about the rarest 
things in nature, 
and when they do 
occur are not pleas- 
ing. We may even 
give up the ‘blue 
vein,” which poets 
love, as visionary : 
the veins percepti- 
ble, for the most 
part, are either 
gray, red, or green- 
ish, 

Dark blue was 
the mourning color 
among the ancient 
Romans under the 
republic, as it is at 
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of dress must al- 
ways be managed 
with caution. A 
green-blue is a most 
exquisite hue, but 
many faces are ruin- 
ed by a soupgon of 
green, while others 
are made over-red 
or, worse, too yel- 
low by the  pro- 
pinquity of violet. 
Some mauves are 
more delicate even 
than Javerder, but oth- 
ers destroy the bloom of 
the skin. Hardly one 
woman out of ten knows, 
or even considers, in select- 
ing colors, their properties in 
these respects. Indeed, when a 
woman habitually looks well, it is al- 
most always because she is too pretty 
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classes, 
_ Blue and purple have from 
time immemorial been in. high 
favor with spiritualists. It is 
needless to point out that Fra An- 
gelico’s famous blues—singularly pure, 


POV Ny ; Y Lh Wy S 2 to be spoiled; scarcely ever because 
transparent, and beautiful—are all as- iG pear i i caisigeaiiaa aa she is ** wise in her generation” as to 
sociated with what we may call in- Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Beaver Croru Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Rippep CLori Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Dotman. the artistic selection or arrangement 
tensely spiritual atmospheres. Blne MANTLE. Dorman.—Bacx. Front. of the colors employed in her attire. 
eng ag color of trath ; Re” For pattern see description in For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- F The chief blues used by heggapee: =~ 
} white signify purity. Pro Supplement. ment, No. I., Figs. 1%, 1-3, ment, No. I., Figs. 1, 1°-3. indigo, Prussian, Antwerp, cobalt, 


in blue for purposes - 
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and ultramarine. - Prussian blue is the most 
werful of the five, the smallest scrap being suf- 
cient to make a bright blue when mixed with 
white. This is also identical with the blue used 
by laundresses, In painting, what we now call 
violet can be produced by a judicious admixture 
of the finest blue with crimson lake or madder. 
Cobalt and rose madder will make violet ; but no 
common red mixed with any common blue makes 
violet at all. 





(Continued from No. 88, page 623.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


Autor or “ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ “‘ GRIF,” AND 
“ JosHuA MARVEL.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SELFISH YEARNING AND UNSELFISH LOVE. 


Wuar but pure accident could have brought 
David Sheldrake and Lily together on this day ? 
There was nothing singular in the meeting, and 
setting aside the presumption (as hitherto borne 
out by his actions) that Mr. Sheldrake was Al- 
fred's friend, Hampton Court is open to all the 
world and his wife, and the chestnut-trees in 
Bushey Park have a wide renown. They are 
beautiful through all the year, in and out of 
blossom; their leaves have shaded many thou- 
sands of lovers, and will do again; and the story 
that is as old as the hills has been whispered and 
acted over and over again to the noble branches 
that break the sunlight and the moonlight fan- 
tastically. And what was there to prevent Mr. 
Sheldrake having an eye to the beautiful ? 

It was to all appearance the most natural oc- 
currence in the world, and Lily certainly had no 
suspicion that the meeting was pre-arranged. If 
it had been, where was the harm? Alfred saw 
none, and if he had— Well, if he had, it is dif- 
ficult to determine how he would have acted. 
There are a sort of men at once so selfish and 
so weak that they bring a moral blindness upon 
themselves. In the pursuit of their own selfish 
ends they are incapable of seeing in their actions 


a possible evil result to those whom they love. | 


Their minds are mirrors reflecting from within, 
in which they see nothing but themselves and 
their own troubles and desires. 

The holiday commenced most happily, and 
Lily’s heart’s hopes were as bright as the clouds 
above her. The day was an event in her life of 
even routine. She was as blithe asa bird. As 
she walked, she felt as if she would like to dance, 
and as she could not do that, she hummed her 
favorite songs, and pressed Alfred’s arm to her 
side, and showed her grateful spirit in a hundred 
little affectionate ways. Every little incident af- 
forded her pleasure, and strangers looked admir- 
ingly at her bright face. When she and Alfred 
arrived at Hampton Court she was in the gayest 
of spirits. She chatted merrily on all sorts of 
subjects, and drank in the goodness and the beau- 
ty of nature with a spirit of exceeding thank- 
fulness. She was girl and woman in one. It 
would have done any person good to see her 
roaming about the grounds and gardens, ad- 
miring this and that as a child might have done. 
So child-like was she in her womanliness that 
every now and then she would set Alfred’s re- 
marks to favorite airs, and sing them again and 
again in a dozen different ways. Alfred thought 
he had never seen her so completely happy as 
now, and he expressed his thought affectionately. 

**T am as happy as a bird,” she said. ‘I 
, don’t think I ever felt happier in my life, and I 
have you to thank for it, dear, and that makes 
me happier still.” 

In this way did her affectionate nature pay 
exorbitant interest for Alfred’s small outlay of 
kindness. As she pressed his arm to her breast, 
and held it there, Alfred thrilled with amaze- 
ment at her goodness. He looked into her 
sparkling eyes, which were dewy with joy. | 

**Do you know what, Lil?” 

** What, dear ?” 

**T am glad you are my sister.” 

Her heart laughed as he said the words. 

** And glad that you love me, Lil,” he added. 

** What would life be without love, dear Alf?” 

She did not know (although she might have 
guessed, as she was aware that he had a heart- 
secret) what a tender chord her words touched. 
What would life be without love? Ah! think 
of it, all, and believe that it is the richest dower 
woman can bring to man, the richest gift man 
can give to woman! Love, faith, and charity— 
all the rest is dross. Out from the branches flew 
a bird, and after it another. Lily’s eyes follow- 
ed them. Up, up into the clouds, which seemed 
fit dwelling-place for the graceful things, until 
they were lost to sight. But Lily did not miss 
them, for in the clouds she saw her hopes reflect- 
ed. She was in harmony with the peacefulness 
and beauty of every thing around and about her. 
Every blade that sprang from the earth, every 
leaf that thrilled to the whisper of the wind, ev- 
ery glint of light imprismed in the brown and 
green lattice-work of the trees, every bright bit 
of color that dwelt in cloud and flower, contrib- 
uted to her happiness. Such times as these are 
Forget-me-nots. 

So they strolled through the gardens, and into 
court-yards so still and quiet that they appeared 
scarcely to belong to the busy world. They 
went into the picture-gallery because Alfred said 
it was the proper thing to do, but a gloom fell 
upon Lily when she was in the rooms. They 
were sad and sombre, and there was something 
dispiriting in the manner in which the few per- 
sons who were at the palace walked about and 
looked at the pictures. They walked with soft 
footfalls, and spoke with bated breath, and wore 
a solemn expression on their countenances which 
seemed to say, ‘‘We are walking among the 





dead.” One might not inaptly have imagined, 
indeed, that at night, when no profane footstep 
disturbed the silence, the palace was a palace of 
ghosts and shades that rose from the floor and 
started from frame and wainscot to play their 
parts in the shadowy world to which they be- 
longed. The excitement and pleasure of the day 
rendered Lily more than usually susceptible to 
outward influences. Every nerve in her was 
quivering with susceptibility, and the contrast 
between the ghostly rooms and the bright land- 
scape without sensibly affected her. She hurried 
Alfred through the rooms nervously, but the 
eyes of a Puritan, that glared at her sternly 
from the wall, arrested her attention and fright- 
ened her. 

The face was sunless; even about the lips and 
eyes there was no trace of gentleness or sweet- 
ness. ‘The cruelly hard lines in the face of this 
man spoke of severity, austerity, absolutism, and 
declared: ‘‘ Life is bitter; it is a battle of brute 
forces, and he who wins by strength of character, 
by dogmatism, by harshness, achieves a moral 
victory, and proves himself worthy. There is 
but one course—bend all the forces of your will, 
all the power of your strength, to crush those 
whose ways are not your ways, whose belief is 
not your belief. ‘There is not room for all, some 
have no business here. ‘To be human is not to 
be humane.” Lily’s heart grew faint as she gazed 
at this stern face, and it was only by a strong 
effort that she wrested her attention from it. 
She was glad when she was out in the sunshine 
and among the flowers again, and her light-heart- 
edness soon returned. Alfred’s mood was more 
subdued. Lily did not notice when they started 
from home that his gayety was forced, and that 
he seemed to be playing a part; but it was so. 
His cheerfulness was only assumed. Notwith- 
standing the outward evidences of prosperity he 
displayed, he was in trouble again. In imme- 
diate trouble, that is. For, like a very numer- 
ous class, so long as his circumstances were easy 
for to-day, he was easy in his mind. He rarely 
looked beyond: sufficient for the day was the 
good thereof. But to-morrow comes inevitably, 
and it came to Alfred, and brought trouble to 
his door. 

Nearly all his racing speculations had gone 
against him. ‘The race for the Goodwood Cup, 
the winner of which he was so confident of hav- 
ing ‘‘ spotted,” as the phrase is, had proved dis- 
astrous to him. The acceptance for seventy-five 
pounds which he had given te Con Staveley 
would soon be due, and he had no means to 
meet it with. He had borrowed money of Mr. 
Sheldrake, and he had given that gentleman he 
did not know what documents as security—se- 
curity of the frailest, as his friend took care to 
tell him. 

‘*Tt isa mere matter of form,” Mr. Sheldrake 
had said ; ‘‘ for as you have no property, and are 
worth nothing, these bills and I O U’s are worth 
almost as much as waste paper. But I trust to 
your honor, Alf; I know you'll not let me in. 
But although I am partial to you, my boy, and 
like you, and all that, I am not sure that I would 
assist you if it were not for Lily’s sake. If you 
were to push me to it, I should be bound to de- 
clare that it is for Lily I do this, and not for 
you. You don’t mind my saying this, do you? 
It is because I like her, and want her to think 
well of me: not without deserving it, Alf; I 
think I deserve it; that I am disposed to stick 
to you. You'll havea slice of luck one day, my 
boy. ‘That tip of yours for the Cup was a bad 
one; but better luck next time, that’s my mot- 
to. How much did you lose? Oh, that wasn’t 
a great deal” (making light of what was a seri- 
ous sum to Alfred); ‘‘ you'll soon pull that up. 
Of course you'll be able to meet that little bill of 
Staveley’s? If I didn’t think it was all right, I 
wouldn’t tell you what he said yesterday. He 
swore that if the bill wasn’t paid (what put it 
into his head that it wouldn’t be, puzzles me) he 
wouldn’t hold me accountable, but would come 
down upon you, and press the money out of you. 
He’s as hard as nails on some points, is Con 
Staveley, and he’s sore because I have been let 
in by so many of my friends. He can’t make 
out what makes me cotton to you so, but then 
he hasn’t seen Lily, has he, Alf? or he might 
alter his tune.” 

Of course Alfred said he would be able to 
meet Con Staveley’s bill, hoping that meanwhile 
the slice of luck (which, unfortunately for the 
hopeful ones, is nearly always figurative) would 
be cut off Fortune’s pudding for him. But it 
wasn’t, and pay-day was drawing near; and he 
had been borrowing more money of Mr. Shel- 
drake, some of which he had lost in racing, as 
usual, and some of which he had spent upon him- 
self, and in other ways. Sq that altogether he 
was in a bad way; and supposing that Mr. Shel- 
drake failed him, he did not know where to turn 
for assistance to float him through his money 
scrapes. Of one thing he was certain: it de- 
pended upon Lily whether Mr. Sheldrake con- 
tinued to be his friend. He extracted comfort 
from this thought ; for as the word of promise is 
often kept to the ear to break it to the hope, so 
he cajoled himself into believing that Lily enter- 
tained a warm feeling for Mr. Sheldrake , he be- 
lieved it because 4t was vitally necessary to him 
that it should be so. Still he would make sure. 
He had a favor to ask of Mr. Sheldrake this very 
day, and Lily would be able to assist him in ob- 
taining it. Perhaps she would be able to put in 
a word for him with that gentleman. He abso- 
lutely saw nothing wrong in the thought. It 
was, however, with an uneasy feeling that he 
commenced the conversation, and he was rather 
ashamed of himself for going roundabout instead 
of coming straight to the point. 

i, am so glad you are enjoying yourself, 
ily. 

He could find nothing better to say than this. 

‘*T can’t help it, Alfred; it would be ungrate- 
ful not toon sucha day. And I enjoy it all the 





more because you have brought me, and because 
you are with me. What beautiful places there 
are to come to, if one has the time and the 
money !” 

‘* Yes, and the money,” repeated Alfred, with 
a groan. ‘‘Isn’t it a shame, Lily, that a fellow 
can’t get as much as he wants?” 

‘*That depends, Alf,” answered Lily, with a 
touch of philosophy that sounded all the prettier 
from her lips, because she was the last person in 
the world who would be supposed to be given to 
philosophizing, ‘‘ upon how much a fellow wants.” 

**Not much,” he said, ‘‘not a great deal. 
There are hundreds of people who have more 
than they know what to do with.” 

“*T think,” said Lily, in a musing tone, ‘one 
can do with a very little, and be very happy.” 

**You say so because you're a girl; if you 
were a man, you would think different.” 

‘** Perhaps,” she said, with a readier mental 
acquiescence than the word expressed. 

‘* A man wants so many things,” continued 
Alfred, with only one interpretation of ‘‘ man” in 
his mind, and that was himself, “‘ that a girl has 
no idea of. He has to move in the world, and 
do as others do if he doesn’t want to look mean 
and shabby; it’s hard lines on a fellow when it 
comes to that. Now a girl’s different: so long 
as she’s comfortable at home she’s all right. 
There is no occasion for her to knock about.” 

‘ Alfred,” said Lily, looking into his face sud- 
denly, ‘‘ you speak as if you were in trouble.” 

‘* And if I were, and if you could help me, 
Lily, would you ?” 

**Would [!” She took his hand and kissed 
it, as she had done once before this morning. 
A wise man, or rather one who had learned 
wisdom (for the two definitions are not synony- 
mous), who was strolling in the gardens, saw the 
action, and thought, ‘*‘ How fond that girl is of 
that young fellow!” naturally setting them down 
as sweethearts; and in his superior wisdom 
smiled somewhat sneeringly at the hollowness 
of love’s young dream. ‘‘ Would I? What 
would I not do for those I love?” It was her 
heart that spoke, and the words came from her 
unaware. ‘‘ Tell me your trouble, Alfred.” 

‘*Money,” he replied, curtly; ‘‘that’s my 
trouble.” 

“Can I help you, dear? I earn some.” 

** And give it all to grandfather,” he said, bit- 
terly, for he thought what better use he could 
make of Lily’s earnings than his grandfather, 
and how many fine chances of backing the right 
horses he was throwing away for want of means. 

‘* Yes,” she said, in a surprised tone at his 
bitterness. ‘“‘ Surely that’s right, Alf.” 

‘*Oh, I suppose it is,” he answered, in a 
rough, ungracious manner, ‘‘ whatever grand- 
father is mixed up with, and whatever he does, 
must be right, of course.” ; 

‘What is the matter with you and grand- 
father ?” she asked, in deep anxiety: the bright- 
ness was beginning to die out of the day. “I 
can’t tell you how grieved I have been to see the 
way you behave to each other. You do not love 
each other as you used to do. I was in hopes 
this morning that it was all right between you 
again.” ; 

‘*¢ How can I tell you what it is that makes 
him treat me as he does, Lily, when I don’t 
know myself? Directly you went out of the 
room this morning he begat to nag me, and I 
couldn’t stand it. He’s always at me. If he 
sees me with a new suit of clothes on, he preaches 
at me either with his eyes or his tongue.” 

Lily was exquisitely distressed.’ Alfred spoke 
as if his grandfather were his enemy, and they 
were both necessary to her; she loved them both 
—not equally; her love for Alfred was the stron- 
ger. If it were placed distinctly before her that 
she would be compelled to choose between them, 
she would have chosen Alfred. This contin- 
gency did not present itself to her now, but she 
was sufficiently grieved at the consciousness of 
the breach between the two persons upon whom 
until lately she had bestowed all her love. Could 
she heal it? could she do any thing? She asked, 
timidly : 

“*Whose fault is it, Alfred—yours or grand- 
father’s ?” 

‘*Ts it mine?” he demanded, impetuously, in 
return. ‘‘ Now I ask you, Lily, do you think it 
is mine?” 

‘* No, no,” she replied, with generous and loy- 
ing impetuousness, ‘‘I am sure it is not.” 

And thus committed herself, almost instinct- 
ively, out of her love for him. 

‘* Well, then,” he said, feeling like a coward, 
“there it is.” 

He paused, expecting Lily to speak, but she 
was silent. She was trying to collect her 
thoughts, so as to take a clear view of the 
breach, but she could not do so. Indeed, she 
was not strong enough. 

‘*Tf I have a new suit of clothes,” continued 
Alfred, harping upon the theme, and inwardly 
chafing at her silence, ‘‘ grandfather preaches 
me a sermon. That’s why I didn’t show him 
the chain the other day. I don’t want to say 
any thing against him, but young men are not 
the same as they used to be. Now I put it to 
you, Lily: if you had any body that you liked— 
I mean that you cared for a bit—that—that— 
you were—very fond of—” 

‘* Alfred!” cried Lily, looking at him with 
eager eyes. 

** You know what I mean, Lily. If you were 
a man and had any body that you loved—there! 
now it’s out!—wouldn’t you like to look well in 
her eyes?” 

‘*Oh yes, yes, Alfred! And have you some 
one like that? I thought so—I thought so!” 

“* Yes, I have, Lily,” he said; ‘‘and she is the 
dearest, prettiest, best girl in the world, Lily. 
And it’s because she’s poor—” 

‘*That’s nothing, Alfred.” 

“That's nothing, of course, in her. But be- 
cause she’s poor I try to make a little money so 





as to be nice, and make her a present now and 
then, perhaps ; and because of that grandfather's 
always at me, preaching—preaching preachi 
Oh, Lily, you should see her! She is as good as . 
you are, and as pretty, upon my word, Lil.” 

_ ““Prettier and better, Alfred,” said Lily, taking 
his hand and caressing it. She would have liked 
to throw her arms round his neck, but they were 
sitting in the gardens, and people’s eyes were 
upon them; so she was compelled to restrain the 
impulse, and to content herself with caressing his 
hand, and saying, ‘‘I am so glad! I am so glad! 
And that was your secret. You have got some 
one that you love, my dear, my dearest! Oh 
how happy you have made me! And you love 
her very, very much ?” 

‘With all my heart and soul, Lily.” He 
spoke the truth. * : 

** And she loves you? But what a question! 
As if she could help it!” f 

She looked into his handsome face with genu- 
ine admiration. How bright the day was again! 
Earth, sky, air, grew, lovelier in the light of her 
happiness ; for in the love her brother bore to his 
girl she saw her own reflected. 

‘*She loves me as well as I love her, Lily.” 

“‘T am sure of it—I am sure of it; she 
couldn’t do otherwise, What is her name?” 

; ‘‘ Lizzie,” answered Alfred, with gratified van- 
ity. 

‘*Lizzie! Lizzie! I shall have a sister; I love 
her already, my dear. Of course,” she said, sly- 
ly, ‘‘ you have her portrait ?” 

““How do you know, you puss?” he asked, 
with a laugh and a blush. 
She echoed his laugh, and said, with an affec- 

tation of superior wisdom, 

“*T could shut my eyes and find it—there!” 
and she touched his breast pocket lightly. 

“Here it is, Lil,” he said, bashfully and 
proudly, taking Lizzie’s portrait from his pocket. 
‘* What do you think of her? But it doesn’t do 
her justice.” , 

The accumulative sins that photographers are 
guilty of in ‘‘not doing justice” must surely 
bring a heavy retribution upon them one of these 
days. But in this instance they found a zealous 
champion in Lily, who gazed at the portrait with 
admiring eyes, and kissed it again and again. 

‘* What a beautiful face! what lovely hair!” 
(‘* All her own, Lil,” interpolated Alfred.) ‘I 
can tell that. And she has brown eyes, like 
mine. And your portrait is in this locket round 
her neck. When shall I see her really ?” 

**Soon; I have told her about you. But oh, 
Lily, I am so unhappy with it all! I am the 
most miserable wretch in the world, I do be- 
lieve!” 

“Unhappy!” exclaimed Lily, bewildered by 
these alternations of feeling. ‘Miserable! I 
don’t understand you, Alfred.” 

Indeed, she could not understand it. She 
judged from her own feelings; to love and to 
be loved was to her imagination the highest con- 
dition of happiness. Earth contained no brighter 
lot , and if in the heaven and future life we be- 
lieve in and look forward to—all of us, I hope— 
some such bliss as the bliss of pure love is to be 
ours, there can be no better reward for living a 
good life. 

**You asked me to tell you my troubles,” said 
Alfred, a little sulkily, ‘‘and I told you: money. 
But you seem to have forgotten it already.” 

**T did, for a moment, my dear,” she replied, 
remorsefully ; ‘‘I forgot it in my delight at the 
news you have told me for and in the contempla- 
tion of your happiness.” 

‘*How can I be happy,” he grumbled, ‘‘ with 
such a trouble upon me? You do not know 
what it is, and how it weighs me down. How 
can I show my face to Lizzie when I am so 
pressed, and when I am in debt, and can’t pay?” 

‘* And yet,” she said, out of her own goodness 
and unselfishness, ‘‘ you have brought me here 
for a holiday to-day, and I haye been thoughtless 
enough to come, and put you to expense, when I 
ought to have guessed you could not afford itt’ 

The very construction she placed upon it dis- 
played him in a generous light, which he so lit- 
tle deserved that he felt inwardly ashamed of 
himself. 

‘* How could you guess? I have kept my 
troubles to myself. Why should I bother you 
with them? And it would be hard, indeed, if 
I could not give you a little pleasure now and 
then. It isn’t much I give you, Lil—not as 
much as I should like to. Until I saw Lizzie I 
had no one to love but you, and now, when every 
thing might be so splendid with me, here am I 
stumped because I am hard up. It’s too bad, 
that’s what it is—it’s too bad altogether; and 

just at the time that I have got the tip for the 
Cesarewitch, and could make a thousand pounds 
as safe as nails.” 

All this was Greek to Lily. She did not 
know what the “tip” or the Cesarewitch was, 
but she was too anxiously interested in Alfred's 
main trouble to go into details. 

‘Ts it much money you want, Alfred ?” 

‘*No, not much, Lily.” 

‘* Why not ask grandfather—” 

But he interrupted her with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

“Lily!” she cried, ‘I forgot. Grandfather 
mustn’t know any thing of this. Promise me. 

“‘I promise,” she answefed, readily; ‘but 
why, Alfred ?” 

He dared not tell her the truth; he dared 
not say that his grandfather suspected him, and 
suspected him with just cause; he himself did 
not know whether it was suspicion or actual 
knowledge that caused his grandfather to be 
doubtful of him. Then how could he tell her 
to what purpose her earnings were devoted ? If 
she knew that, not only would she become ac- 
quainted with the shameful story of their father’s 
crime, but she might get to learn the story of the 
little iron box. For he was guilty of the theft ; 





1 it was he who had stolen the money, intending, 
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of course, to replace it, and not knowing why it 
was hoarded up so carefully. 

‘As he satesilent now in the light of the beau- 
tiful day, with his trouble heavy upon him, and 
suffering from the remorse that is not born of 
repentance, all the circumstances of the theft 
spread themselves swiftly before him. ‘The 
money had been stolen in just the way his grand- 
father had surmised in the interview that took 
place between them on the night of his mother’s 
death. He had seen his grandfather go often 
to the iron box, and he suspected that it con- 
tained money. One day, when his grandfather 
was not at home, he tried the cupboard in which 
the iron box was placed for safety, and found it 
locked. Seeing a key upon the mantel-shelf, 
and believing it to be the key of the iron box, he 
yan out of the room with it and took an im- 
pression-of it, and from the impression had a 
false key made. Then, on the very night his 
grandfather had mentioned, he watched the old 
man out of the house, and took the iron box 
from the unlocked cupboard. He opened the 
box, and was taking the money from it when 
he heard a sound from the bed behind him. 
Turning, he saw his mother with her eyes open, 
as he thought, watching him. For a few mo- 
ments he could not stir, he was so dismayed ; 
but a sigh from his mother which was half a 
groan completely aroused him, and going to the 
bed, he found his mother asleep. Relieved, he 
completed the theft. This scene was always 
before his eyes when he was in trouble; when 
his money affairs were easy and he had sufficient 
for the day, he rarely thought of it. He had 
quite made up his mind that, supposing his 
mother had been awake, he would have told her 
all—how that he had used money belonging to 
his employers, not for the first time ; that it was 
imperative he should replace it; and that it was 
better to take for a time these savings, hoard- 
ed up by his grandfather for a then unknown 
purpose, rather than allow exposure to come. 
*¢ Mother would have given me right,” he often 
thought, but he did not have the opportunity of 
testing whether his thought was correct. All his 
life he was never to know whether his mother 
had gone down to the grave with the conscious- 
ness that her son as well as her husband was a 
thief. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


ALFRED NEGLECTS THE WARNING OF DON'T 
TOUCH ME, AND RUES IT. 


But, in a lame sort of way, he found justifi- 
cation for the act. He would not take the brand 
upon himself; fate and bad luck were to blame, 
not he. He took the money with the firm in- 
tention of replacing it, and with the conviction 
(by what sophistry gained Heaven only knows) 
that he would be able to do so; and he gave 
himself credit for his intention, as if it were an 
act performed. With part of the money he had 
backed horses to win a heavy stake, but his usu- 
al bad luck pursued him; in his vernacular, one 
horse was ‘‘pulled,” another was ‘‘scratched” 
an hour before the race, and others went wrong 
in all sorts of ways. But his heaviest stroke of 
bad luck, and one which almost maddened him 
at the time of its occurrence, was the disqualify- 
ing of a horse he had backed after it had actually 
won the race. This took place on a suburban 
race-course, where probably the finest cdllection 
in the world of blacklegs, thieves, and swindlers 
may be seen by any one interested in the species. 
It may be accepted as a fact that nearly every 
person who goes there goes with the intention 
of getting the best of his neighbor, if he can pos- 
sibly manage it; and Alfred was not one of the 
exceptions that proved the rule. His moral 
consciousness was as spotted as the morality of 
those he elbowed. There were men who backed 
the favorites, who backed the jockeys’ mounts, 
who backed the stable (whichever one it might 
be), who backed their fancy, who backed the 
owners, who backed the issue of famous sires, 
who backed the prophets’ selections, and who 
laid out their money in accordance with a sys- 
tem. Many of them had private information of 
such-and-such horses, and knew for a certainty 
that they must win—some from superior excel- 
lence of their own, some because their opponents 
were not going to try. Men of straw most of 
them; miserable crawlers through the crooked 
ways of life, striving to reach the heaven of 
their hopes by means of any species of roguery ; 
who will look their friends in the face, and lie 
deliberately ; who take the name of God in vain 
a dozen times an hour; whose hands and tongues 
are ready at any moment to filch and profane ; 
and in whose bad minds the noblest qualities of 
human nature are but themes for ribald jest. I 
who write these words am no purist; I am no 
more moral than my neighbors, I dare say ; and 
I love pleasure almost as well as I love work. 
Temptations beset us all, at times, and not one 
of us is strong enough always to resist. I, as 
well as you, have had occasion to be sorry, and 
would, if I could, live over again some of the 
time that is past, and would strive to avoid slip- 
ping. I have deceived myself often, and have 
given myself credit for things which have result- 
ed from no merit that I possess. But I do not 
deceive myself when I say that I have a hearty 
contempt for roguery and meanness, and that I 
have a horror of blasphemy and the profaning 
of human and divine things. And as at no open 
gatherings in the wide world can so much rogu- 
ery and knavery be seen as at some of these 
small race meetings (and in some large ones 
too), I think it a pity that they are encouraged 
by high authorities, whose position among the 
people is almost that of a teacher. 

Being at this suburban race meeting (having 
obtained the holiday by shamming illness), Al- 
fred at once set to work backing horses. He 
had in his pocket more than twenty pounds, the 
surplus of the money he had taken from the iron 





box, and he had fully made up his mind that a 
great stroke of good luck was to come to him on 
this day, and that he would go home with a 
purse filled*with other persons’ losings. His 
plan of operations upon this occasion was a very 
simple one. He pursued the ‘‘ doubling” sys- 
tem—a system which undoubtedly would result 
in gain, if it could be carried out without stop- 
ping. In the first race he selected a horse and 
backed it for two pounds ; the horse did not win. 
All the better for the next race, thought Alfred, 
as he walked about and studied on his race-card 
the string of horses that were next to compete. 
In this race he made his selection and backed 
his horse for four pounds. Again the horse 
came in among the rear division, and again Al- 
fred lost. He began to look anxious, and nerv- 
ously fingered the money in his pocket. Should 
he leave off and be contené with his losses? He 
fortified his faint heart with some brandy, and 
walked among the crowd to pick up information. 
No, he would go on; the odds were surely in his 
favor now. He had lost twice; he must win in 
the third venture. Up went the blackboard with 
the names of the horses for the third race. 
Among them was Never Despair. Acting upon 
an inspiration, Alfred backed Never Despair for 
eight pounds, and obtained the odds of five to 
one—that is, if Never Despair won, Alfred’s gain 
would be forty pounds. The horse did win. It 
was an exciting race between the favorite and 
Never Despair; and as the sporting writers said 
the next morning, Never Despair caught the 


favorite in the last stride and won by a short 


head. ‘‘ By ——!” muttered a man by Alfred’s 
side, ‘‘ Never Despair’s won, and I’m done for!” 
And then, with muttered oaths hanging about 
his white lips, the loser looked around, ready to 
pick a pocket. ‘‘ Hurrah!” cried Alfred, taking 
off his hat and waving it. ‘‘Hurrah! Never 
Despair’s won!” But stopped suddenly, for fear 
that a mistake might occur, or that there might 
be something wrong with the horse, or that the 
jockey might be found a pound short in his 
weight. His first fear was dispelled by the ap- 
pearance of the number of Never Despair on the 
blackboard. Then Alfred, trembling with ex- 
citement, waited for the magic words which 
would proclaim that the jockey had passed his 
ordeal in safety, and that the race was reall 
and truly won by the horse he had backed. The 
three or four minutes that intervened seemed to 
be three or four hours, and Alfred fretted and 
fumed, and dug his nails into his hands. At 
length came the magic cry from the saddling 
paddock, ‘‘ Allright!” ‘‘ Allright! all right!” 
screamed Alfred, and the recognized scouts took 
up the cry, passing it from list to list. Off scam- 
pered Alfred to get his forty pounds, and came 
away radiant, with eight five-pound notes and 
his own deposited stake of eight pounds clinched 
in his fist. ‘‘How much have I won?” he 
thought. On the first and second races he had 
lost six pounds. Six from forty, thirty-four. 
That was good; thirty-four pounds were not a 
bad day’s work. ‘‘I knew luck would turn,” 
said Alfred, exultantly. ‘‘I knew luck would 
turn! Letmesee. Thirty-four pounds a day— 
how much is that a year?” And began to reckon 
up his thousands, and look a long way ahead. 
He had now in his pocket nearly sixty pounds. 
He gave a shilling to an old gypsy woman, who 
detained him a few moments by telling him that 
a beautiful young lady with brown eyes was 
thinking of him at that moment. ‘‘ Of course 
she is,” exclaimed Alfred, merrily, breaking away 
from the fortune-teller with a laugh. ‘‘I could 
have told you that, mother!” He was in the 
highest of spirits. ‘‘ What shall I buy for Liz- 
zie?” he thought. ‘‘ I'll buy her a watch. And 
Lil, too, I mustn’t forget her. I want some new 
clothes myself. I'll buy that diamond ring young 
Shrewboy at the office wants to sell. He only 
asks twelve pounds for it, and it just fits my lit- 
tle finger. It sparkles like any thing! ‘There’s 
that money, too, I borrowed from the box: I 
must put it back.” If he had been wise, he 
‘would not have indulged in these extravagant 
anticipations ; he would have been content with 
his winnings. But who ever knew a wise game- 
ster? He went to the best drinking bar on the 
race-course, and treated himself to a bottle of 
Champagne, and said to himself, as he drank it, 
that now his luck was in, and he would be a fool 
not to back it. He might go home that after- 
noon with two or three hundred pounds in his 
pocket, if he had a spark of courage in him. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. How had the 
leviathans of the ring made their money? First 
by luck, then by pluck. Why shouldn’t he be 
one of them? Why should he not buy his own 
trap, have private boxes at the music-halls, wear 
diamond rings and diamond pins, and an Ulster 
coat down to his heels? Some of them had 
country houses and race-horses of their own, 
and ate and drank of the best ; as for Champagne, 
they might swim init. The iron was hot; now 
was the time to strike it. He would replace the 
money he had taken from the iron box, buy Liz- 
zie a gold watch and chain, and buy Lil a hand- 
some present too; the old man also should have 
something. Flushed and elated, he walked into 
thering. ‘The names of the horses for the fourth 
race were being chalked on the blackboard. 
There were eleven runners—a large field, thought 
Alfred, but the odds will be all the greater. The 
blackboard being hoisted, he ticked off on his 
card the names of the horses that were to run. 
By a strange chance one was named Don’t Touch 
Me. There was nothing very singular in this 
appellation; as a matter of fact you will find in 
the sporting papers of to-day a list of outlawed 
horses, among which you will.see such names as 
Bird of Prey, Phryne, Roll Call, I Must Not 
Touch It, and others as significant. “Now this 
horse, that Alfred was disposed to back directly 
he saw that it was among the runners, carried 
its own recommendation with it. Don’t Touch 
Me was a sufficiently fair warning for any horse 





to carry, never mind how lightly it was weighted ; 
but Alfred fancied it as it took its preliminary 
canter. ‘‘ It will walk in,” he heard some one 
say, ‘‘and it belongs to So-and-so,” mentioning 
the name of one of the ‘‘ knowing ones” of the 
turf. How these persons earn the distinctive 
title of the ‘“‘ knowing ones” there is no neces- 
sity heres to inquire; it can scarcely be by 
the exercise of the cardinal virtues, which 
pagans declared to be justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, although the second 
named—prudence—bears a wide and various 
meaning, and they might lay claim to it in the 
interests of self. However it was, there stood 
Don’t Touch Me on the blackboard, and there 
before his eyes cantered Don’t Touch Me on the 
turf, with a celebrated jockey on its back. ‘‘T'll 
back it for every shilling I’ve got in my pocket,” 
thought Alfred, ‘‘and make a good haul.” But 
he would make sure that he was right. How? 
By one of those foolish superstitions which 
gamblers believe in. He wrote the names of 
the eleven runners on eleven pieces of paper, 
folded them separately, and shook them together 
in his pocket. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘if I draw 
Don’t Touch Me, that will settle it.” He put 
in his hand, and drew one of the folded pieces of 
paper. Opening it, he read Don’t Touch Me, 
and that settled it. ‘‘It’s the favorite,” he 
said, almost aloud in his excitement, as he con- 
sulted the lists, and saw that Don't Touch Me 
was quoted at three to one; ‘‘ it’s the favorite, 
and it’s sure to win!” Down went his money. 
Not all with one man. One man might not be 
able to pay him so large a sum when the race 
was over. Sohe invested twenty pounds with one, 
ten with another, five with another, until he had 
pyt all he had upon Don’t Touch Me. Hestood 

together to win about a hundred and seventy 
pounds. He selected ‘‘ safe men” to bet with. 


In some lists, kept by men who looked remarka- | 


bly like coster-mongers with a polish on, the odds 
against Don’t Touch Me were quoted at four, 
five, and even six to one; but Alfred knew that 
these worthies were welchers, and not all their 
seductive offers, not all their flattering ‘‘ Now, 
then, captain, what d’ye want to back? Any 
odds on outsiders! Give it a name, captain. 
What ’Il you put a fiver on ?” could tempt him. 
He knew the ropes better than that; he knew 
that these capitalists, whose stock in trade con- 
sisted of a bit of chalk, a piece of deal‘wood, a 
stool, a printed placard, and a stump of a lead- 
pencil, were swindlers, who were allowed to rob 
with the policeman looking on. Truly, if Justice 
is blind, the law that is supposed to lead to it has 
acastinitseye. Having made his great venture, 
Alfred went to look at the horse that carried it. 
It was a noble-looking animal, in splendid con- 
dition, fit to run for a man’s life. Just behind 
it, making its way leisurely to the starting-post, 
was a horse named the Cunning One. Alfred 
laughed as he noted the difference between the 
two horses. He was in the inclosure where the 
swells were, having, after his winnings on Never 
Despair, paid for that privilege; and as he 
laughed now he heard, “I'll take a thousand to 
thirty.” ‘‘T'll give it to you,” was the answer 
of a book-maker ; ‘‘a thousand to thirty against 
the Cunning One!” Turning, Alfred saw the 
man who had taken the bet—a tall, thin, languid 
swell, who drawled his words out as if speaking 
were a labor. A thick mustache covered his 
lips, or something might have been seen in the 
expression on them that would have given the 
lie to his apparently unconcerned and drawling 
manner. ‘‘There’s thirty pounds clean thrown 
away,” thought Alfred, with a look of contempt 
at the languid swell; ‘‘a nice fly chap he is to 
back such a horse as the Cunning One. It’s 
only fit for a scavenger’s cart.” Away went the 
horses to the starting-post ; there was a difficulty 
in getting a fair start, each jockey trying to 
“jockey” the others. Full twenty minutes 
elapsed, the while a very Babel of sound, cre- 
ated by the hoarse strong voices of the betting 
men, kept the fever of excitement to boiling- 
point. Again and again the cry ‘‘ They’re off!” 
was raised, and again and again came the mild 
addendum, ‘‘ No; another false start.” During 
this time Alfred heard nothing, saw nothing, but 
the horses; he had staked his all upon Don’t 
Touch Me, and it was upon that horse of all of 
them that he fixed his attention. The jockey’s 
colors were pink; those of the jockey of the 
Cunning One were saffron. Alfred noticed that 
both these horses were kept comparatively cool 
and quiet by their riders while the false starts 
were being made. This was all in Alfred’s fa- 
vor; and he remarked it with satisfaction, and 
said, ‘‘ It’s all right, it’s all right! Don’t Touch 
Me is sure of the race.” But his face is pale 
with suffering, notwithstanding. How he wished 
it was all over! ‘*I won’t put another shilling 
on,” he said; ‘‘when the race is over I'll go 
straight home.” At length the horses were com- 
ing together, and a straight line of variegated 
color was seen. ‘‘It will be a start this time,” 
said some one, and the next moment the flag 
drops again, and ‘‘They’re off! They’re off!” 
burst from a thousand throats. The bell rings 
to prove that this time it is not a false alarm. 
Before the horses had gone a hundred yards 
Alfred saw the pink jacket of Don’t Touch Me 
and the saffron jacket of the Cunning One in the 
rear. ‘‘ All the better,” he thought; for it was 
a two-mile race, and it was good policy to save 
the wind of the horses that were intended to win 
until the final struggle. On they came, rushing 
like the wind past the grand stand, and although 
no great distance separated them, saffron and 
pink were the absolute last. The race was being 
run at a great pace. Alfred was ablaze with ex- 
citement. ‘The horses were lost for a few mo- 
ments behind a great clump of bushes on the oth- 
er side of the course, and when they reappeared 
the aspect of affairs was changed. The horse 
that had made the running had dropped behind, 
and one or two others also were at the tails of 





Don’t Touch Me and the Cunning One. A 
mile and a quarter of the race was run, and 
these two horses were held in with wrists of 
steel, while the riders sat as if they grew out of 
their saddles. Another horse dropped behind, ~ 
not because Don’t Touch Me and the Cunning 
One were making an effort to get to the front, 
but because it was pumped out, and had had 
enough. Now they are coming into the straight 
run home, ‘‘ A monkey to a pony on pink and 
saffron!” shouts a book-maker ; “a monkey to a 
pony, first past the post!” He is right in his 
judgment. ‘Ihe final struggle is not yet come, 

but a slight effort on the part of the jockeys en- 
ables Don’t Touch Me and the Cunning One to 
thread through their horses and come to the 
front. Alfred clinches his teeth, and his fingers 
work into his palms and his lips twitch convul- 
sively. Nearer and nearer they come, increasing 
in every stride the distance between themselves 
and their competitors. Within five hundred 
yards from the winning-post they are neck and 
neck. *‘ Pink wins!” ‘‘Saffron wins!” ‘‘Saffron’s 
beat!” ‘‘ Pink’s done!” These words are yelled 
out frantically, and Alfred suffers a martyrdom. 
Suddenly the jockey of Don’t Touch Me touches 
his horse slightly with his spur, and the noble 
creature bounds to the front, gaining a full half 
length on the Cunning One. But the Cunnjng 
One’s jockey raises his whip, and recovers his 
lost ground. ‘Then ensues a grand struggle, ev- 
ery foot of ground being contested. They might 
be struggling for dear life, or for something dearer. 
Alfred follows them with his wild eyes. ‘The 

pass like a flash of lightning, so close together 
that he does not know whether he has won or 
lost. His agony is increased by the contlicting 
cries, ‘The Cunning One wins!” *‘ Don’t Touch 
Me wins!” Which is right? A calm voice says, 
**T'll bet fifty to one that pink came in first ;” 
and the speaker receives a swift grateful look 
from Alfred. What an age it seems before the 
blackboard is hoisted that proclaims the winner! 
Here itis at]ast. Hurrah! hurrah! The num- 
bers proclaim Don’t Touch Me first, the Cunning 
One second. Alfred gives a great sigh of relief; 
his heart was almost bursting ; he wipes his fore- 
head, and looks round with a triumphant air. 

The horse he backed has won the race, and he 
wins a hundred and seventy pounds. He sees 
the man from whom he has to receive the largest 
stake, and he walks toward him in an apparently 
unconcerned manner. ‘The man is studying his 
book with a serious air. This man has a bulbous 
face, and every knob on it is aflame, so that it 
looks like a mountain dotted with signal fires, 
Many of the people are eagerly canvassing the 
race; some are radiant, some are despairing. 

Here is one man tearing betting-tickets with his 
teeth, and flinging the pieces away savagely. 
Here is another, shouting exultantly to an ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘ Nipped him this time, Jo! I put 
atenner on!’ Here is another, scowling at every 
face that meets his gaze. Here is one who stag- 
gers like a drunken man, but who nevertheless 
has not tasted liquor this day. Alfred has no 
eye for any of these; despair, joy, exultation, 
remorse surge around him, and he dees not heed 
them. He thinks of himself only, and burns with 
impatience to hear the magic cry ‘‘ All right!” so 
that he may claim his winnings. Five minutes 
pass, and no signal comes from the saddling pad- 
dock that it is all right. What can be the mean- 
ing of the delay? Another minute, and another 
and another pass—and then comes a cry from 
the paddock, ‘‘ Don’t pay! an objection!” The 
scouts take up the cry, and it is all over the field 
in an instant. ‘‘ Don’t pay!” ‘Don’t pay!” 
rings from one end to another; the book-makers 
shut. their books, and look impenetrable; the ex- 
cited backers of Don’t Touch Me present their 
tickets for payment to the keepers of the list 
outside the ring, and all the satisfaction they get 
is, ‘‘Don’t you hear? there’s an objection.” The 
curses, the oaths, are dreadful to hear. Alfred 
is dazed for a moment. It is not pdssible that 
the cup can be dashed from his lips! He also 
staggers like a drunken man, and a sickening 
feeling comes upon him. ‘‘What’s the objec- 
tion?” he asks of a book-maker, in a tone that 
sounds strange in his own ears. His lips are 
white, his limbs are trembling, his heart sinks 
within him. ‘‘ Don’t Touch Me won the such- 
and-such Cup a month ago,” is the answer; 
‘incurred a penalty of five pounds, and did not 
carry it. The stewards are settling the dispute 
now. We shall know in a few minutes, but the 
Cunning One will get it.” The feeling that is 
upon Alfred is like the fear that comes to some 
men whose lives have been ill spent, and who 
have not many minutes to live. He walks about, 
and hears vaguely the indignant comments of the 
backers of Don’t Touch Me, and the hopeful an- 
ticipations of the backers of the Cunning One. 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
A partisan of Don’t Touch Me is especially noisy. 
“*Strike me blind,” he cries, ‘‘ if it isn’t a plant! 
The owner didn’t back the horse for a shilling, 
He stands in with the owner of the Cunning 
One; and if the Cunning One gets the race, as 
he’s sure to, they'll divide four thousand between 
them.” How the objection is settled is not 
known until after the next race is run, and then 
a notice is stuck up that Don’t Touch Me is dis- 
qualified, and that the race is awarded to the 
Cunning One. Thus Don’t'Touch Me justifies the 
warning that lies in his name, and thus Alfred’s 
castle once more crumbles into dust, and he 
is robbed of his money. ‘‘ What a fool I was,” 
he groans, ‘‘not to have been content with my 
winnings on Never Despair! What an idiot to 
back a horse with such a name!” He sees the 
warning now, and, almost blind with despair, 
stumbles against people, and is pushed aside 
roughly. But he himself is not to blame, not 
he. Fate is against him; ill luck follows him. 
Who could have foreseen such a calamity as this ? 
If it had not been for this piece of deliberate vil- 
lainy—for so he settled in his mind that it was— 
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he would have been able to make reparation for 
his fault, and to be kind to those he loved. ‘“‘I 
did it all for them,” he groans. ‘The pieces of 
paper with the names of the horses written upon 
them are still in his pocket. He puts in his 
hand, and draws the Cunning One. “If I 
hadn't been so hasty!” he thinks, ‘‘I oughtn’t 
to have settled it the first draw. If I had only 
tried a second time! I could have got a thon- 


STEAMING AND PUNTING ON 
THE THAMES. 


QO” pretty engraving illustrates a new feat- 
ure that has sprung up within the last few 
years in the river amusements of England, and 
which, it is highly probable, will not be long in 
finding its way to our own shores. Where, until 
lately, a grim-little tug-barge was the only steam- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. ~ 


[OctoBER 5, 1872, 


‘*tub,” with a boiler that looks too big for it, and 
bodes evil for its bottom. ‘It is certainly very 
luxurious to steam along in one of these, passing 
the dainty outriggers and canoes with a disdain- 
ful snort, as though in revenge for the times of 
yore when they shot by you struggling against 
the stream with a ‘‘ tub” full of cousins, and past 
swift currents hitherto connected with half an 


| hour’s labor; but still there is a charm in the 
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sand pounds to thirty, as that swell did! I 
should have had two thousand pounds in my 
pocket this minute! 
much good with the money—for Lil and Lizzie 
and allof us! Fool that [was! fool that I was!” 
and so staggers away, and in these miserable re- 
pinings passes the day and the night that follows. 
[TO BK CONTINUED.) 
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| vessel that disturbed the quiet waters, there are 
| now dozens of miniature pleasure steamers, puft- 
ing, panting, and whizzing away as though ut- 
terly and hopelessly asthmatic. Queer little 
craft they look—craft of all shapes, from :the 
trim, slim little mahogany-vessel with every thing 
| built in proportion, anda chinoney like a black- 
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** old style” which we can not find in the ‘‘ new,” | 


and had we the choice, we are not sure that we 
would not prefer that broad, slow-going, labo- 
rious punt in our engraving to the swift little 
‘Siron fish” in the background. We have heard 
of an elopement in a tug-boat, but we ask our 
readers has any one been ever known to flirt in 


| ened pea-shooter, to the stout, plethoric, untidy | a steam-launch? Why not, after all? Is not 


| 


this the age of coal? It will give an idea of the 
taste that has developed of late years for these 
toy steamers, when we mention that within the 
last three years one firm in London has turned 
out upward of 150 of. these steam-launches, 
Apart from pleasure purposes, these steamers are 
of great utility to exploring expeditions; and 
when attached to a yacht, as they can be easily 
hoisted on deck, are always ready for use. To 
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merchant vessels they are, of course, invaluable, 
more especially as the mechanism is so simple 
that any one. with a slight knowledge of en- 
gineering is able to manage them. In conclu- 
sion, we may say that a launch capable of con- 
veying thirty people will steam eight miles :n 
hour on a consumption of half a hundred-weigh+ 
of coal. 
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Knitted and Netted Fanchon, Figs. 1-3. 
Tis fanchon is knit plain with red and white 
worsted and coarse steel knitting-needles in rounds 
going backward and forward, and is trimmed with 
foundation figures of red worsted. (Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section of the foundation.) The fanchon 
is trimmed on the outer edge with a box-pleated net- 
ted ruche and with worsted balls, and is closed with 
buttons and cord loops. Cut of net one piece twen- 
ty inches square, which is rounded off on ‘one corner 
as shown by Fig. 1 (which shows the fanchon opened 
out). With white worsted and steel knitting-needles 
make a foundation to suit the length of one crosswise 
edge of the pattern, and on this foundation work al- 
ways alternately eight rounds with white and two 
rounds with red worsted, to suit the shape of the pat- 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer 
Jackets, Ficuus, 


ig. 4. -MANNER OF CROCHETING ON Nettep FouNDATION 
FoR Frinct, Fic. 3.—Fuii Size. 


tern. Having finished two 
such, parts, baste them on 
each other so that the red 
strips form squares as 
shown by the illustration. 
Work the foundation fig- 
ures on the foundation 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, trim 
the outer edge 
with the netted 
ruche, which is 
worked like theruche 
of the hat for girl from 
4 to 6 years old, page 
656. Instead of trim- 
ming the foundation with 
; point Russe figures, it 
may be trimmed with worsted balls (see Fig. 3). 


Trimming and Fringe for Hoods, Jackets, 
Sontags, etc., Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1.—Crocuet Borprr. Work this border with white 
or colored zephyr worsted on a foundation .of the requisite 
length in four rounds, as follows: Ist round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sde. on the next foundation st., 1 ch. ; with the lat- 
ter pass over 1 foundation st. 2d round.—> 1 sc. on the next sde., stretch 
the loop on the needle to a length of three-eighths of an inch, 1 se. on the sec- 
ond following sde., pass over 4 st., 12 de. on the following ch., between these 
always | ch. ; in working these 12 de. stretch each loop on the needle so that 
the first and last de. are each three-quarters of an inch long, the two middle de. 
each an inch and a quarter Icng, and the dc. between these are graduated in 
length as shown by Fig. 1; then pass over 4 st., 1 sc. on the next sde., stretch 
the loops on the needle to a length of three-eighths of an inch, pass over 3 st. 
8d round.— > 1 se. on the next se., 1 ch., 1.sde. on the following sc., 1 ch., 
3 sde. separated each by 1 ch. on the next 3 de., 2 ch., 5 sdé. separated each 
by 2 ch. on the next 5 de., 2 ch., 3 sde. separated each by 1 ch, on thé next 
3 de., 1 ch., 1 sde. on the next sc.,1 ch. 4th round.—On each sde. 1-sc., after each se. 1 ch., 
stretch the loop on the needle three-quarters of an inch long and 2 ch.; pass over the sc. of the 
preceding round in the hollow between two scallops. 

Fig. 2.—Kyirrep Loor Borper. ‘This border is worked crosswise with zephyr worsted, al- 
ternately with a single and a three or four fold thread of worsted and very céarse steel or fine 
ps oe ge Nae: should be pointed at the ends, 
as follows: With a single thread make a foundation & f ; —— 
of 4 st. and knit one round all purled. ‘Then, paying = em Coa. 
no attention to the single thread, lay on the three- PEG 
fold worsted strand and knit one loop round as f 1: tthe ae 
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Fig. 2.—Kittep Loorep Bor- 
DER For Giru’s Hoop anpD 
Boy’s Car.—[See Page 656. ] 





Fig. 2.—Section 
OF KNITTED 
FounDATION oF 
FANCHON WITH 
Fienres. 
Fou Size. 
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Vig. 2.—Oren-work Crocner Sriren roe 


Jackets, Capes, etc.—Furt Sie. 
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Fig. 3.—Suett Crocuer Stitcn ror JACKETS, . 


FOR JACKETS, ETC.—FuLt Size, 
Cares, ETc,—Fuxt Size, Y 


(See Fig. 4.] 






















Fig. 1.—Kitrep anp Crocuet 
Fancnion.—OPeENED OUT. 
[ree Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 3.—Srction oF Kyitrep Foun- 
DATION FoR Girv’s JACKET.—FULL 
Size.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 652. ] 


Fig. 3.—Netrep anp CrocHet FRINGE 
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lows: 1 p., place a netting mesh seven-eighths of an 
inch broad before the needle, form a loop, winding thee 
worsted strand from underneath up around the mesh 
once, 1 p. and repeat this twice, so that three loops 
are formed. Push the st. on the needle to the oppo- 
‘site end, and with the single thread before left unno- 
ticed knit one round plain. ‘Turn the work, draw the 
netting mesh out of the loops, lay it on at the back of 
the needle, and with the threefold worsted strand knit 
one loop round all plain. Again push the st. to the 
opposite end of the needle, knit with the single thread 
one round purled, and repeat the last four rounds until 
the trimming has gained the requisite length. 

Figs. 3-6.— Netrep anp Crocuet Frivcrs. 
Both of these fringes are worked with zephyr worsted 
in two different colors. For the fringe shown by 
Fig. 3 first work for the netted foundation with col- 
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Borper For Hoops, 
ETC.—FULL Size. 
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Fig. 6.—MANNBR OF CROCHETING ON NETTED Founpattic 
FoR FrincGe, Fic. 5.—Fuu Size. 
ored worsted (violet in the 
original) on a netting mesh 
seven-eighths of an inch 
in circumference fifteen 
rounds on a founda- 
tion thread of the 
same worsted.— 
Then turn the 
work so that 
the foundation 
thread is turned 
downward, and cro- 
chet, with worsted of 
another color (white in 
the original) as shown 
by Fig. 4 on the under 
row of stitches, the Ist e 
round.—Always 1 sc. on the thread bars at both sides of 
each knot of the second netted round, after these 2 se. 
always 9 ch. In the second round draw through each 
ch. scallop underneath the next knot of the following net- 
ted round and crochet 2 sec. separated by 9 ch. on the 
scallop, then always 9 ch. For the sake of distinctness, 
Fig. 4 shows the last ch. scallop of the first round above 
the corresponding knot of the netting. ‘The remaining 
rounds are worked like the 2d round, but, as shown by Fig. 4, only draw 
through underneath the netted knot, and crochet on those ch. scallops of 
the preceding round which were crocheted after every 2 sc. side by side ; { 
the ch. scallops between every two and two such sc. are left unnoticed, and 
form free loops. Finally, set on the fringe strands. ‘I'v do this take a 
worsted thread tavelve inches and seven-eighths long, fold it double, lay the 
loop around one st. of the last netted round, work 5 ch., and draw the 
thread ends through the last ch. For the fringe shown by Figs. 5 and 6 
work the netted foundation first also, working with zephyr worsted (white in 
the original) on a netting mesh seven-eighths of an inch in circumference 
twelve rounds on a foundation thread of the requisite length. ‘Turn the 
foundation thread downward, and crochet with the same worsted the Ist -round.—Always 1 sc. on 
the thread bars at both sides of each knot of the 2d netted round, then always 9 ch. 2d round.— 
With worsted of another color, like the first round, but the thread bars of the netting, on which 
1 sc. each was worked (see arrow-head on Fig. 6), are drawn through the ch. scallops of the pre- 
ceding round, so that those ch. scallops lie back of the sc., as shown by Fig. 6. Crochet the remain- 
ing rounds in a similar manner, alternating with 
the colors of the worsted, however. Finally, knot 
the fringe tassels into the stitches of the last net- 
ted.round, as shown by Fig. 5. 














Fig. 1.—Cross Crocuet 
STITCH FOR JACKETS, Capts, 
ETC.—FUuLt Size. 


Fig. 3.—SEcTION 
or KNITTED 
FouNDATION OF 
I’ANCHON WITH 
Wooten BAL. 
_FULL Size. 
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Fig. 4.—Srction or Knitrep Borper For 
Gint’s Jacxet.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 652." 
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Fig. 4.--P1qué Crocnet Stiton ror JACKETS, 
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Fig. 5.—Netrep anp Crocuet FRincE 
FOR JACKETS, ETC.—Fotn Size, 
{See Fig. 6.) 
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Crochet Stitches for Jackets, Capes, 
- Sontags, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 661. 


TuEsE crochet stitches are varieties of the or- 
dinary Tunisian or Afghan stitch (see general di- 
rections on first page), and are worked, like the 
latter, in rounds going backward and forward, 
two of which always form one pattern row. — 

Fig. 1.—Cross CROCHET STITCH. This stitch 
is worked with zephyr or tapestry worsted in two 
different colors, laying on the threads anew by 
means of a cross knot at the beginning and end 
of each round. Work the first pr. as in the Tu- 
nisian or Afghan stitch. In taking up the st. in 
the first round of the second pr. always cross 2 
st. of the preceding pr. as shown by the illustra- 
tion, drawing the second st. through the first st., 
and taking up first one st. from the second st., 
which is drawn through, and then also take up 
one st. from the first st. In the second round 
of this pr. cast off the st. of the preceding round. 
These two pr. are continually repeated; the 
crossed st. should be transposed as shown by 
the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Open-work CrocuetT STITCH WITH 
Knitrep Founpation. This stitch is crochet- 
ed with colored zephyr worsted, and furnished 
with a foundation of white split zephyr worsted, 
all knit plain, in rounds going backward and for- 
ward. <A lining of wool or silk may be substi- 
tuted for this foundation. On a ch. foundation 
crochet the Ist round.—Take up one st. from 
each foundation st. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately cast off together 3 st. of the preceding 
round with 1 st., 3 ch. (see illustration). In the 
first round of every following pr. always take up 
the st. from the ch. of the preceding round. 

Fig. 3.—SHELL Crocuet Stitcu. On a foun- 
dation of the requisite length crochet the Ist 
round.—Always alternately on the next foun- 
dation st. one shell, and take up 1 st. from the 
foHowing foundation st., for each shell take up 2 
st. separated by 1 t. t. o., work them off together, 
drawing the thread through once, and work | ch., 
which remains on the needle. 2d round.—Cast 
off each st. on the needle, drawing the thread 
through once. On the first round of each fol- 
lowing pr. take up the st. from the st. of the pre- 
ceding pr., as shown by Fig. 3., so that the shells 
alternate. 

Fig. 4.—Piqué Crocnet Sritcu. The first 
pattern row of this stitch is worked in the ordi- 
nary Tunisian stitch. In the first round of every 
pr. in taking up the st. always insert the needle 
in the back vein of each st. of the first round, 
and in the back vein of each st. of the second 
round of the preceding pr., as shown by the ar- 
row-head on Fig. 4: In the second round of 
each pr. cast off the st. as in the Tunisian stitch. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.p Svussorrser.—Plain waists have gone out of 
fashion. Basques will be more worn this winter than 
any other corsage. There will also be many polo- 
naises. The pleated blouse-waists will be made of 
silk, cashmere, and alpaca. Ruffles, linen collars, and 
bias neck-ties will all continue in vogue. You should 
have a basque, an apron, and a richly trimmed skirt 
made of your black silk. 

Youna, not Orp.—Your blue fringe will look well 
on a gray delaine or cashmere or black silk dress, pro- 
vided the dress is trimmed with pleatings or bands 
faced and piped with blue. Make your black alpaca 
by directions given in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 34, Vol. V. Blue is not very popular this season. 
The peacock blues tinged with green, or else deep 
sapphire blue lighted up with facings of pale sky blue, 
are the choice of blue dresses. 

Box 160.—Make your beautiful Irish poplin with 
kilt-pleated back breadths, and kilting, bias gathered 
ruffles, velvet bands, and an apron on the front. The 
basque should have velvet piping, vest, and cuffs of 
a darker shade than the dress. For your traveling 
dress get bronze instead of gray, as it is more fashion- 
able. Cashmere is the proper fabric. You can get it, 
single width, at from 65 cents to $1a yard. Trim with 
bias gros grain bands, kilt pleating, and fringe.—Borax 
will improve your black silk. Press with a half-cold 
iron on the wrong side. 

M. P. 8.—To your plain round waist add a false 
basque and beit. A vest of black velvet is also added 
to such waists. 

A Svssorrer.—Get single-width cashmere and an 
all-wool empress cloth for your daughter of fifteen. 
Grave, quiet, neutral tints, réséda and bronze, olive 
and peacock, will be worn by girls of her age instead 
of more brilliant colors. There is a dark, almost in- 
visible, claret-color, called grenat (or garnet), that is 
becoming to her. Make one suit with a polonaise, 
the waist lined with flannel, and the trimming velvet 
bands. Let the other have a vest-basque and over- 
skirt. A black or gray cashmere sacque with cape is 
the wrap for her, and a black velvet hat with curled 
brim, wing, and ostrich tips curled across the crown 
from left to right. One of the inexpensive silks would 
make her a tasteful dress for small parties. There are 
very pretty striped silks for $1 25a yard. Get stripes 
of even width. A tour of the furnishing stores will 
give you further information. 

Mixa.—Braided cashmere suits will not be as fash- 
ionable as embroidered suits. Read answer just given 
to “‘A Subscriber.” 

A. M. C.—Make a black serge suit by Loose Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and 
trim with side pleatings and bias bands of the same 
edged with cords, or else piping folds of gros grain 
silks. A girl of seventeen should wear her front hair 
in a Pompadour roll, and make the back into a single- 
plait chatelaine. Blouses with regular box-pleats, or 
else bias bands stitched on perpendicularly, are much 
worn, and are suitable for alpaca. 

Cuartes H.—It is too soon to speak positively of 
fashions for gentlemen, but we believe there will be 
very little change. Invisible striped goods will still be 
‘worn. 

Many.—Your dress is rather bright for a street suit: 
80 you must make a short skirt, plain waist, and coat 
sleeves of the material, and get enough darker merino 
for a sleeveless basque, an over-skirt, and pleatings for 
trimming the lower skirt. This will soften the red 
and make it less conspicuous. The pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No.8, Vol. V., will be a good guide for you. 


Mrs. J. T. B.—We can not give addresses in this 
column. 

C. A. B.—Moisten the soles of your shoes to keep 
them from squeaking. 

Hasre.—Make your black alpaca by description giv- 
en in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 34, Vol. V., and 
your brown silk by a model described in Bazar No. 38, 
Vol. V. Get bronze or réséda cashmere for your win- 
ter suit. French twists are very little worn. Plaited 
coils, and chatelaines of a single plait, are more fash- 
ionable. - 

Franors C.—Your idea of retrimming your skirt 
with your over-skirt is good. You must gather hints 
for making from the detailed descriptions given in the 
New York Fashions of the last four or five numbers 
of the Bazar. The most novel costumes imported are 
without over-skirts; but polonaises and over-skirts of 
the various shapes we have already described will con- 
tinue in fashion at least one season longer, and per- 
haps more. 

Moruer.—Sacques will still be worn by small girls. 
The cape with sacque is imported also. It is warm, 
but clumsy-looking and old-womanish. 

Hatrtiz.—We have not the pattern you want. Polo- 
naises will be worn of velvet, camel’s-hair, cashmere, 
and various woolen stuffs, though they are not the 
best garments for silk suits. For the latter read New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 38 and 39, Vol. V. Gui- 
pure lace is used on the richest silks and velvets. 
Beaded passementerie is the proper heading for it.—A 
lady should certainly not leave the gentleman who has 
accompanied her home, but entertain him until he 
takes his departure. 

Jenniz.—A sleeveless polonaise of black cashmere, 
showing gray sleeves like your skirt, would make your 
suit stylish, and need not be expensive. 

Sister.—A felt hat with sloping crown, wide repped 
ribbon band, and curled ostrich tip will be stylish for 
your sister at boarding-school. 

Grow er.—You will find minute descriptions of silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. 
V.—The hair is now worn in puffs directly on top of 
the head. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—Velveteen will be very little worn this 
winter. Black cashmere mantles are the fall wraps for 
ladies in second mourning. Black skirts will continue 
to be worn under colored over dresses. The white po- 
lonaise suit will be in good taste. Read descriptions 
of round hats in New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 39 
and 40, of Vol. V.—The Bazar does not make purchases 
for its readers,—Large white plumes will not be fash- 
ionably worn. The Bazar has given several patterns 
of dressing-gowns, wrappers, etc., both in the Supple- 
ment and also among its cut paper patterns. 

Miss J. L. W.—For evening dresses read description 
of a ball dress in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. V. 

O.p Frrenp.—Kilt pleats on dress skirts all turn one 
way. Two and a half or three yards of cashmere 
make the sacque and cape, or double cape. Line the 
upper cape with farmer's satin, the lower one with red 
flannel. We caa furnish you a cut paper pattern of 
this garment. Braiding and embroidery are both 
worn, and either will be suitable for your baby’s cloak. 

Mitiiver.—Round hats will be worn again. Milli- 
ners decry them, as they do every season, but they are 
s0 becoming and convenient that ladies will not relin- 
quish them. There are several new shapes, all of 
which have been described in the New York Fashions 
of late numbers of the Bazar. 








A Proritas_e Investment. —The Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing Machine combines in a more perfect 
degree than any other the requirements of a first-class 
machine. This is the unanimous verdict of the thou- 
sands of families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing machines. 
Although it costs fully as much to make as any other, 
the manufacturer sells direct to the people; but asthe 
company belong to no “Ring” or combination to 
keep up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, and in 
all other cities in the United States. The company 
want agents in country towns.—[Com.] 








Facts For THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. L. Toom- 
As, Middletown, N. Y., has used in dress-making 
nearly every machine invented, and finds Wheel- 
er & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch the only one fit for 
women’s use, for ease of operation, simplicity of 
make, and beauty of work. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Saratoca Springs, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femae, and Curonio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—[{Com.] 








Coreate & Co.’s Casnmerr Bovguer Soar is an il- 
lustration of popularity which is deserved. It has 
been welcomed to-the toilets of the ladies, and sheds 
its perfume in many a household of America. Its name 
is synonymous with fragrance.—[Com.] 








Use Doo! 


"s Yeast Powder if you relish light, sweet, 
wholesome c 


iscuits, Rolls, Pastry, etc. Yuur Grocer 


sells it. Full weight and strength.—[Com.} 

















Coryinc Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S . 


MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPDES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 














ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.: J. E. 
en & Co. ; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 





Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





OPENING. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Having completed their addition, are now offering 
their 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
DRESS GOODS 
in all the latest fabrics, comprising - 
CACHEMIR SICILIEN, Plain and Brocaded, 
(Styles strictly confined to this house). . 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS. 
CARMELITE CASHMERES. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS. 
DRAP DE NICE, MERINOES, CACHEMIRS. 
PLAIN, FANCY, and RICHLY BROCADED SILKS, 
(in all the Newest Colorings). 

DAMASK CREPELINES (all Silk). 
BLACK SILKS IN ALL THE LEADING MAKES. 
TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND HDKFS. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR and CASHMERE SHAWLS. 
MOURNING GOODS. 

WHITE GOODS, LINENS, HOSIERY. 
UNDERWEAR. 

BLiANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c., &c. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N. Y. 








If you want the Choicest, most 
nr and Delicate 


HUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 

CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
SN of London. 

\ Tar Witp FLowers or Inp1a, 

Burtrerrry Orouis, 
Merapow QUEEN, 
Hawtuorn Broom, 
Marntora, 
Crown Bovavet, 
and 25 others. 

Nemes copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class Druggists. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 

Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


JERFERS, 73 


BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ *suozs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








[Octozer 5, 1879, 


THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove: Fitting Corset, 


No Corset has ever enjoveg 
pe such a world-wide popular. 


J ay? ity. 
A Vy 2 


The demand for them ig 
WZ 


i — 





constantly increasing, 
BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 
Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT, 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE: 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped with the 
name THOMSON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers, 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
é 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 








BACK CURLS 


9 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
ee oo een $10 00 
Large Se MEE acccdelpeesee 12 00 
Extra Large....... 0c 10D. ....cccceeee 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURES. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
Bee ae “6 itt eRe 350 
ve as “ ge kel oe 450 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848.< 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered etter or P.O. money order. 





A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 8138 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, — for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipwre and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Allkindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


$100 REWARD 


FOR A REMEDY 
SUPERIOR TO 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 
dawn of womanhood, or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpassed Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, of a Tonic and Invigorating na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
Itisa CERTAIN CURE, peomet and specific in 
its action, and never known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Itis perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
ease. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New Work, Proprietors. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING. HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


" s Send for Circular giving de- 
oh scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. 














Mng SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 
MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. ©, 
Tae oc 
Vv ld by Droggiste ant rotor. U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E. is South William Street, New York. 
INFANTS. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains ite reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 

descriptive & {Mustrated Pamphlet 


Send for: 
toBENJ. O. DS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Bosto: 














CURTAINS & LAMBREQUINS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at cost, 0! applies, to those desiring to pur- 
chase. G. L. LTY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


K. PHOENTLX, Bloomington Nursery, IIL ; 600 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Horees; Trees, Bruns, 





_ Hevex Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 





Orresy answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Pleasemention Harper's Bazar when you write, 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


. Ty ‘ 

Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 

Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
ies, and other flowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
on receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. 1st; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Price-List on application. 
R. CUMMING & CO., successors to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMHA, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 

Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 

Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. * 

















\ 


8. M. Co. 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & C0, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 

























St., 

¢ City, 
nail or 
in reg- 
3-cent 
write, 





lks, 
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tiful variations it is well adapted to any material. Takes six 
ards of 24 inch is. _ Price o Taye with cloth model ONE 
DOLLAR. See PREMIU M OFFER below. 


1168 





cloth, Seollo and bound with velvet and velvet buttons. 
Takes three yards of ladies’ cloth. Pattern, with cloth model, 50 
cents. See premium cffer below. 
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PRESTO. Chemise for lady. Its peat success in leading all 
other styies is owing to its perfect fitting band and sleeve. the 
curved arm-size is an improvement of much value, as it will not 
eut the shoulder or bind the arm, and also avoids the homely, 

lexing pres Takes three yards linen for medium-size. 
‘attern, with cloth model, 25 cents. See Premium below. 


We givea CLOTH MODEL with each pattern which SHOWS 

every seam, pleat, gather, aes etc., how to put the garment 

) rn, and how it will'look when completed. By the 

on = Models any mn — Sores cab FINISH the 
08 cu! rment a8 est. 

FZCT GUIDES. ie Raa 


Premium Offer! 


If you write the following, viz. : 
(BAZAR, 1170, 1165, 762), 

and sign your name, giving your P. O., Co., and State, 
and then inclose it, with One Dollar and Ten Cents, to 
us, we will make you a yearly subscriber to Smith's Il- 
lustrated Pattern Bazaar (begin with the present No.), 
and send to you by return mail all the patterns, with 
cloth models complete, of the three above engravings, 
as premium. Now is the time to Subscribe! 

Either of the above patterns sent by mail upon re- 
ceipt of its marked price. 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Premium! See above “ Premium Offer.” 

It is the best and cheapest fashion magazine in the 
world, It is the New York City ladies’ authority in all 
Matters pertaining to toilets. It is the only fashion 
publication in this country that imports Styles and sells 
patterns of them, 

The present number contains a large double-page 
Jashion plate, 11 by 22 inches, printed on beautiful, 
heavy, Tose-tint paper; Foreign Correspondence; Crit- 
icisms; Stories; Hints, &c., &c., with information in 
detail upsn all parts of ladies’, misses’, and children’s 
dress and dress-making. 

Also a Half-price Check, which entitles each holder 
to select any pattern contained in this number by 
sending half price. 

Single Copy, 25 Cents. 

The American News Co. supply the Trade. 

t3 Catalogue of Fall and Winter Styles mailed 
Upon receipt of stamp and address. 

Be particular to address, very plainl7, 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Broadway, New York. 








specific for dyspepsia, 


QUICK TRANSIT—The Question Settled. 


While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads together to send us 
through space with bird-like swiftness, it may be as well to state that the 
\ quickest possible transit from a state of debility and despondency to a condi- 

tion of health and vigor is secured by the use of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This most refreshing and delightful of thirst-quenching draughts is a positive 


feverishness, an overflow of bile, constipation, nervous 


weakness, sick headache, and all disorders of the digestive, secretive, and ex- 
cretive organs. The true article is procurable at all drug stores. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is tv New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above oa will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed wfth delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The ees Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 
gp Moulton Rolls, 























° ° Most Durable; 
PROVIDENCE, Double 
ETAL JOURNAL CASINGS Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
8 ing; 
re =———= ° CurvedClamp, 
° DOUBLE one? ‘GEAR ° Holds Firmest; 
ABLE Metal Journal 
Casings, 
a yep cLAMP g 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
univergally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


ONEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 

with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to its, and 
every thing furnished. G. Wenner & Co., ion, O. 


GENTS! AGENTS! Now is the time to make 
money. Sample worth $1 for 25c. Terms to Agents 
for stamp. Address L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 


4 GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH. Agents wanted. Best cheap Sew- 
$975 ing Machine. U.S. M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 


2 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage farnished. 
G4 Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 




















Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, tuk NAMES AND DI- 
BREOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOHM SEPARATE PIKROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
“chest; and for Children, straight around the body 

under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. ; 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.....:...... “11 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 






to 15 years old) “ss 

“ 95 

WOON QUIN os8 cin ck ccwiscccscces busca mas aitdnas - 
OY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 


JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
fromi:S. to: 15 Yeurs:Old). oo <ccccsiiccececsis “ $3 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
ar Sammie POLONAISE WALKING 
SUIT ase e 





AND SMOKING-CAP....... 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... wae 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 50 





Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... © 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Oy eee errr - @ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

SE Wr a crt ctcrccaeniodsas<sace o's 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... * 3 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt a ie 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN 

NG) Bs Wi Canis oon a5. cvecvenkscs 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walkirg Skirt............... ® 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... le 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt.................008 “« 3 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)...........0..eeeeeeee 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 


me bo 





Skirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “= 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ERIE t cknas adbdeavadhesendnanaaaie de a 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
Sis f2add< ccctecdstccecescesvheanaste “ 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Fonerns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrper’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harpsr’s WkEkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnt, WErKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexty or Bazar 
20 cents’a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrng, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. Soe Seah 


Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's PERrontcats. 
Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


X% 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM;; or, 
The Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of 
H. H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

II. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


- ill. 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza 
F. Potztarp. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ; 
IV. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. 

By Gait Hamitton, Author of ‘‘ Woman’s 

Worth and Worthlessness.” 16mo, Cloth, 

90 cents. 

Vv. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 
Illustrations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of 
Harper’s Hovusenoip Dickens. 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. 


H. Grapstong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. 


With 59 Il- 
8vo, Paper, 


VII. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. 
D. Biackmore, Author of ‘‘ Cradock Now- 
ell,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

VIII. 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By 
Groree E ior, Author of ‘“* Adam Bede,” 
**Romola,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. 
(Vol. I. Ready.) Uniform in appearance with 
Harper’s Library Edition of George Eliot’s 
Novels. 

1X. 

HARPER’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davin B. Scort, 
Author of ‘A School History of the United 
States.” With Maps and Engravings. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

OMBRA. ANovel. By Mrs. Ovrenant, Au- 
thor of ‘*Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘*‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” *‘ Ag- 
nes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

xi. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GER- 
MANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major- 
General W. B. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel 
Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A 
Novel. By AnrHony Trotiope, Author of 
‘*Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas Finn,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25. 

XII. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE LAW (approved June 
6, 1872), together with the Acts of which it is 
amendatory, and a full Alphabetical Table of 
the United States Tariff; also a Table of In- 
ternal Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, and 
full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


XIV. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. 
CasHet Hoey, Author of ‘‘A House of 
Cards,” &c. 8yvo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Xv. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jour- 
neys on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty 
Years’ Wanderings; undertaken in connec- 
tion with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. By E. H. 
Paimer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College,Cam- 
bridge. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and Drawings taken 
on the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition 
and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


XVI. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Wm. Frace, Author of 
**' Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c, 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ta- Harper & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
You ask WHY we can sell] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We auswer—lt costs 








e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

bs Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you PB wie; using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


MONEY SADE RAPIDLY with Stencil ana Key- 
i Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 











Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ¢ 


full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srencrr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FACETIZA. 

A HOTEL proprietor in- 
forms the public that “‘ En- 
mish, German, Italian, and 
Spanish are spoken here.” 
If any one finds language 
supply even shorter than at 
other hotels, the proprietor 
explains that English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish 
are spoken by the travelers 
who come to the hotel. 

5 aes Sieh oe SN 

Bounp To ANSWER. — 
When a man has tried every 
thing, and found it will not 
answer, let him go where 
there is an echo, and try 


that. ° 


What sport is like girls’ 
gossip ?—Deer-stalking. 
pa sa i aia 


A Cleveland Quaker says: 
“One of ouryoung citizens, 
who went into the country 
last week to work on a farm 
for a few weeks, and seek 
‘health instead of dissipa- 
tion,’ returned the other 
day a little out of sorts, but 
healthy. He hag blistered 
his hands hoeing corn, torn 
the seat out of a pair of 
twenty-dollar pants at a 
picnic, one eye was black- 
ened from attempting to 
draw water from an ‘old 
oaken bucket’ and a crank, 
his forehead was frescoed 
with mosquito bites, astone- 
bruise gave him the Alex- 
andra limp, he was freckled 
like a leopard, and had been 
sun-struck fourtimes. With 
these exceptions he had ex- 
perienced an elegant time, 
and is going next summer 
to jail in preference to the 
country.” 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
Exiciste Bacuztor. “Shall I Follow you up, Annie, or Leave myself for Lizzie?” 








[Ocrozer 5, 1879. 








































A party who propos 
publish a new | trad 
ers’ Guide sends to the Bos. 
ton Commercial Bulletinth. 
following extracts from the 
forth-coming work: 

Plain sauce—an inter. 
view with a Saratoga hote! 
clerk. 

To make a good jam_ 
ask any horse-car Con. 
a"Fo boil at 

'o boil a tongue—drj 
scalding coffee. sities 

To make a good brojj_ 
leave a letter from one og 
your old sweethearts whery 
your wife can find it. 

How to make an Indian 
loaf—give him a gallon oj 
whieky. 

How to make good pnfy 
—send the Fy wag fifty 
bas : ag! = them. 

plain loaf—a visi 
the prairies. vin 

How to make pi—jostle, 
printer’s elbow. 

To “bone” a turkey_ 
take it when the poultere 
is not looking. 

To corn beef—feed your 
cattle at a brewery. 

How to select a foul—ag, 
the umpire of a base-bg] 
match. 

A plain stew—a trip in 
an old-fashioned street raj). 
way car on @ warm day, 

ow to dress beats—, 
horsewhip is a good thing 
to dress beats with, es. 
ecially if they are dead. 
eats. 

An adventurous astrono. 
mer, with some spare capi. 
tal, is looking out for a safe 
spec.—on the disk of the 
sun. 
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ewilt 0 os 
THE FIRST CLOUD ACROSS THE HONEY-MOON. Tut 
es S - Fas ot et Deu, * explain your odd Cold Treatment of me this morning !” AT THE CHURCH GATE. = 
JEORGINA (with offended dignity). ‘‘ Augustus, 1 am Shocked at ! Wh alki vith Mr. Fi i ‘ . . : 7 asque 
morning, I heard you say, as you caveat aaiar the window, that yon teed to pres the Beautiful Teac Bella ime ae cae ae “Sb nett powee boon to Chueh, Mitel! : Aad whith put ete al depen lite ben? Pi RD 
AuGustus (with a roar of irreverent laughter). ‘My Love, I only meant Captain Clifton’s Yacht in the act of Tacking !” “ This part, Mamma!” This g: 
[O Blissful Reconciliation! ies 
A beggar asked for a bit TTT RN INITIALS IN VOGUE back, s 
of bread-and-butter at a KN Lrvety Youne Lapr ( breadtl 


house the other day, and 
on a couple of slices being 
brought to him, he indig- 
nantly refused it. 

“What's the matter?” 
asked the, donor; “isn’t 
this good bread ?” 

“Yes, the bread’s good 
enough,” said the beggar. 

“Well, isn’t the butter 

‘on 


“Yes; I've no fault to 
find with the butter.” 
“ Well, then, what is the 
matter ?” 
“IT don’t like the way it’s 
spread!” growled the fas- 
dious mendicant. 
——_>——_ 
Coorrr’s Worxs.—At a 
provincial fair a set of Coop- 
er’s works was promised to 
the individual who should 
answer a certain set of co- 
nundrums. Adashing young 
fellow was pronounced the 
winner, and received a set 
of wooden pails. 
oO 
Why would a deaf adder 
bea good collectorof debts? 
—Because she could stop 
arrears, 
~~. 
“Which is the best time 
and place for learning in 
hot weather ?” 
“Well, we don’t know.” 
“ Evenings cool.” 
——a———— 


An English traveler some 
years ago married a well- 
to-do widow in Glasgow. 
Congratulated by a friend 
about a year after on his 
new position. ‘“ Yes,” said 
he, “I have not been idle. 
I have changed my pro- 
fession, married a wife, got 
a little son, had the house 
on fire, done the rebuilding, 
got a presentation, and won 
a lawsuit, all in the first 
twelvemonth.” 
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GEOLOGY BY THE SEA-SIDE. 








Mr. Periwinke (¢o fellow-members of the Pebbleologic Club). “ Ah, my friends! here is matter for congratulation. Perhaps there is not the equal of this Specimen 


in the best Collections of America. Here we have a Fossil Shoe. Probably a relic of some wave-tossed mariner of a former age. 


rve: the action of the various 


salts, working in conjunction with the oxide of the metal nails, has caused the Leather to become one Mass of Hard and Stony Substance. The probability zs that—” 


Voice FROM THE Sea, “‘ Drop them there Shoes o’ mine, old feller! I’m a-watchin’ of yer!” 





(Sensation. 


Paterfamilias). “‘ Notefrom % 
Gertrude Clack, peo My back, 





dear Annie,—Will youfavor to prev 
us with your company to foratio 
morrow afternoon ata the sea 
of croquet, to come off 0 
the lawn at four precisely. under | 
Dv.” cross b 
Paterramiias. “D.Y, line, tc 
my dear! Miss Gertrude ti if 
Clack is very profane.” 0 tagk 
IveLy ‘Young Lan. of the 
“La, papa! D.V.—th BM pleats | 





dresses we are all to weal, 
ardens” 


youknow. Dolly V: and sh: 


the sles 
ed by ¢ 
from tk 
of the 
neatly | 
& sean 
skirt a1 
are cut 
the latt 
while t 
Pleats 1 
at the 
Each s 
part is 
laid in 
upward 
the oth 
foratio; 












A Maw THatT oveHT 1 
BE RE-MEMBERED—A 01¢ 
legged soldier. 













A literary English ger 
tleman at Dumas'’s table 
rather astonished him 
— the servant, soll 
voce, but impressively, for 
“Racine.” e quick ea 
of the attentive host caugit 
at the whispered want 
his guest; he beckoned 
the servant, and gave hia 
instructions, thinking thi 
the literary English gentle 
man wanted to quote some 
thing from French classics 
and to refresh his memory 
Great was the Briton’s st 
prise on receiving a lar 
and handsomely bound vor 
ume, An explanation cor 
soquesty ensued across tht 
table in broken English ant 
F h, when it was 







































ence work is being done 
in mangled French and Br 
glish. 









